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TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 




Thv ShtftI Vnmn Oil fompAn/p* con- 
necf thirty 'thrt^ offictfrn thtou^hnut 
the country by Te/*f>*jpe*rrffei- Ser f ire, 
Th0 tiottni hnmi tntJiriittr f^n^Mti* Lmv 
Service? 



Are you looking for a new means to cut costs — serve 
your customers better — co-ordinate the activities of 
separated units of your company? You may find the 
answer in Teletypewriter Service, the communication 
method which combines important features of the 
telephone and the typewriter. 

Each teletypewriter connection is like a telephone 
call except that it is typewritten instead of talked. 
The message is typed on the machine in your office 
and instantly reproduced on the machine in the office 
of the man with whom you are connected. 

The Shell Union Oil companies have teletype- 
writers in 33 offices and refineries, seven of them linked 
continuously together each business day. The others 
have Teletypewriter Exchange Service, which allows 
them to be interconnected at any time and reach 
other subscribers to the service whenever desired. 



^^^^ 



Shell adopted Teletypewriter Service because of 
its advantages of economy, accuracy and speed* Tank 
car shipments between many of the refineries and 
depots are dispatched and controlled by teletypewriter, 
enabling Shell to render a faster service to its custom- 
ers. In addition the Teletypewriter Service has many 
other applications such as providing the management 
with up-to-the-minute reports on refinery operations 
and sales^ 

A representative of your local Bell Telephone Com- 
pany will gladly give you full information about 
Teletypewriter Service, Just ask the operator 
for the Business Office* 
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Broken lrecedents 

. . .todays biggest n^tfs 



"Yesterday's Sin — Today's Virtue" as 
Collier's points out in an editona! in 
the July 22ncl issue on the Induscml 
Recover)' Law. The old rules must be 
constantly rei^rittcn — the old games 
modernized— new players developed. 

Long before the New Deal, Collier s 
knew that open- mind edness and con- 
structive change are viral to the making 
of a modern magazine— just as they 
are to the distribution of farm produce 
or the cure of unemployment. 



So Collier's built its staff of active, 
young-minded editors and exclusive 
writers. It turned them loose to write 
about things as they are — noi as some- 
body said they should be. Davenport, 
Kennedy, Shepherd, Flynn, Creel, 
Courtney, White, Aimee Lark in — and 
now Ray Tucker, star Washington cor- 
respondent, who will represent Collier's 
exclusively in the national capital. Re- 
poners of this changing world— who 
get under the surface of things— write 



on the spot, not from an office desk. 

They have broken plenty of publish- 
ing precedents — slaughtered many a 
sacred cow. And they have helped to 
create for Collier's a new leadership 
among magazines by attracting the 
keen, open-minded, alert citaens in 
every' communit)' w^ho are making things 
move in this America. 

The publication that sets the modern 
editorial pace is obviously best quali- 
fied to sell modern merchandise. 



(jollier's -for action / 



ft*' ' wrr nwmi** ' m m wr r w «f " 

iSMl OSkm at 1i% . ^ 




teacher, for the factory manager and the railroad 
executive, for the stenographer and the letter-shop man, 
the Mimeograph is a personal servitor. The speedy du' 
plicator of all kinds of forms, letters, bulletins, graphs, 
etc., it is a record-gainer in economy and an efficient 
personal helper. For latest information write 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, o 
classified 'phone directory. 





MEOGRAPH 



U hi-n phimiHtt y^mr t4Hnt MiuKtHtiArii iJra/rr f*ieasr mtutum Satwn'i Butiness 
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LAYN 

& WELL WAT 



.J 



UMPS 

SYSTE/V\S 



•TRIED-TESTEFPROVEN • 
THE WORLD OVEmSJNCE 1883 



N< 



lo matter where you gOj to 
Mexico City or "On the Road 
to Mandalay*' , , , to Northern 
Rhodesia or New York State, to 
Cerro de Pasco^ perched high in 
the Andes, or a mid-Kansas Main 
StreetfCtery where youMI very 
likely find Layne Pumps and 
Well Water Systems pouring 
iiuIlioii« of gallons of low^cost 
water into both industries 
and municipalities. 




T, 



LAYNE & BOWLER, INC., Depi. L. 
GcEtvrfll Offictftf MempKii,, Tcnnvstet^ 

Send me free bgllecins on Layne Pumps, Well Wa- 
ter Systems of specLil vilue to { ) industrial 
( ) municipal executives. 

Natfnc ^ -■ — ' — ■ " ■■ 



RIED^ tested and proven for 
half a centiiry, Layne sets the 
standard the world over* New 
and valuable bulletins that tell 
why Layne guarantees "Water 
Or No Pay," and describing 
Layne's distinctive unit ized 
organization, are yours for 
the asking. Use the coupon^ or 
address Layne Bowler ^ Inc*^ 
Department E, Gen, Offices, 
Memphis^ Tennessee. 




1883 "WORLD'S LARGEST WATER DEVELOPERS'' 1933 



Du n KH in Tilt: iw" 

way W0rld*mid9 bmypn 



I CANT KISk IIHK VMMtWNS' 

Mt Wiifld'Wid^ plant ^x^miit*^^ 




1 <Kla\' Gargoyle Liihricaiits 
hi^lp w'orld-wiclc IiKlustiy meet rush deliwry dates 



Fiotii S<-;uilc lu Sydney, uictcliatidi&c sitxks arc low, 
I mm Bagdad lo Buenos Aires, buyeni are saying: 
I II sign if you'll guaranice ilclii ery by ibc loth. ' 
Today, any breakdown or slowing up of plant 
ccjuipment may result in cancellations. That is one 
important rea^son why nimt leading plants in ,|H 
States and G3 foreign countries use Gargoyle Lubri- 
cants. 

The SoconyA'acuuin Cor{M>ratio!i help*i industry 
avoid unexpecrcd shuidouns by supplying, world 
wide, the correct lubricants for every type of ecjuip- 
nieni made. Recoicis shoiv. nioreover. iliat wherever 
Gargoyle l.uljricants are used, substantially lower 
©Iterating cosls result Less power consuniption 
retiuted maintenance and repair expense . . . lQ%%er 



oil and fuel costs . unpioved prrxluction — tlicMr 
are among the substanii;il economics producc*d in 
old eqyi|>ment as well as new. 

In yottr plant* oil cost is probably less than 1% of 
your total conversion costs. Yet this trifling cost item 
cati matenaUy affect four of youf major fjlant toj/s. 
A SfKonyA'acuum engineer will be glad to show you 
^c)st<ytttng records made by Gargoyle l,ubricants in 
leading plants in your own industry. These record* 
undoubicdiy will suggest to your plant executives 
means b\ which sour costs cm l>e hiwered and unex- 
pected shutdowns iuoided 

ScKony A'acuum Cxirjx>raiion, 2(1 Broadway. New 
\(nk City. Branches and distri!>utors in principal 
t itic^ throughout the world. 



SOCONY-VACUUM 

CORPORATION 
MfRGER or STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK AND VACLL.M OIL COMPANY 




Through the 

EDITOR'S SPECS 

Crowds in Washington 

WASHINGTON ihese last few weeks has 
had almost a war-Lime appearance. Hole! 
dining rooms are filled with earnest 
luncheon and dinner conference^! and com- 
mittees are meeting on every floor. Ride up 
in an elevator and yoo'II hear something 
like thi!^: ''But we mu^^t name a chairman 
ill is afternoon and have some sort of a code 
outlined within 48 hours/' 

The Industrial Recovery Act brinp 
many, perhaps mo%t of them, but the 
Agricultural Act. the new Banking Act, 
the Seajritits Act. have all helped to drag 
the crowds to Washington. 

And don't forget the Public Works part of 
the Recovery Act, The construction industry 
has been through lean days and the pros- 
pect of two or three billions of government 
spending is helping to fill Wa^vhington with 
men who have a kffen eye on contracts. 

*'What sort of a fellow is So and So and 
how do you get to see him?" is the familiar 
question. 

As for the group of men who are admin- 
istering these acts, they're as easy to see as 
the Grand Lama, Their ante -rooms are 
filled with people who overflow into the 
corridors. 

Withal the visitors are hopeful, even 
optimistic. I have been amazed at the 
spirit in which business men have accepted 
the new legislation. Even those who are 
opposed to the spirit of some of the new 
lawHp who are doubtful as to the wisdom of 
increasing government control over indus- 
tr>', who see danger in a stronger centrali- 
zation of power In W^ashington. are saying : 

"I^t's try to make the new ideas work. 
They're on the statute books and it's no 
time to oppose or to sulk/' 

Cash business 

A MIDWEST manufacturer dropped in» 
told what his industry was doing under the 
Recovery Act and then voiced this opinion 
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Jo^epli Sine! 

hi» inrniiif'M in th§* iM€>Mi iruy knt»§rn tu him^ thf»n thf*m€* 



JOSEPH SINEL, 
4S Wasihingtvn Mews^ 
Afiv IV^rJt, ,Y. 1' has 
fiitHfti a wide rrputa* 
turn /vi effritiw product 
dmf^n. One t>f tht first 
urtisfs to tntir this fifU, 
hf hat a ItntfT H^i ttf juc 
cfssfs to his err J it These 
I iielu tie ihf^ ' %i ttms iitom ' ' 
ihown 0n this pugf, and 
widely varied prodmii m 
gasoi ine pn m ps, m me mSt 
trnek ht^dies and scairs. 



MR, SINEL also .stales ^^he mechanization of in- 
tlusiry tleniajicU rali(Ji^aI fbniis to meet fiiacliinc 
]in»cesst's. Old ronns arc too expensive tu repro* 
(luce, Manuraciuren wlio realize this use the 
senices of artist designers to good advantage.'" 

When called upon to design the products of iii- 
diistr)^ one uf the first interests of the cle^iigner is 
the types of materials to be used. Of thei>e one of 
the niost favtired is Bakelite Molded. Line, form, 
color, surface, texture.- all these are greatly aided 
by the mc of this materiaL Texture and surface 
forms are important to the hand as well as the 
eye. The pleasant fed of Bakelite Molded is one 
of its chief values. 

Many iiistattces maybe cited where redesign and 
the use of Bakelite Materials have brought about 
a notable increase in sales. Whatever your J>ar- 
licular product may be, it is probable diat the 
use of one of the several BaLehte Materials would 
iinprove quahty, appearance or performance, and 
correspondifigly beneht sales. We vvuuld be glad 
to have you consult us at any time, and also send 
for illustrated booklet iM, "Bakelite Molded," 

BAKKUTE CORFt>RATlt)N, 2 i7 Park Ave,, Sew York : 43 EastOhiu St , Chicago 
liAK F l.lTE rORPOR VrH JN OF (L\NADA. LTD., if. l DulfeTin Strrci, Tnrmiio. Oriuno 





BAKELITE 




of the future of business in this country 
think we shall ^ bu^nct^i muih 
more nearly on a cash h^^h in the future 
1 don't mean only in buyinK material and 
•^llinK our product, but in our relation to 
our shareholders. I don't think that my 
own company, and I'm speaking, 1 beUcve, 
for many manufacturers, will ever a^ain 
pay dividendii out of mirplus. Whun we go 
into the red we shall say to the *^tiK:kholder?*, 
'When we earned money we distributed it. 
We didn't earn money this year and vet 
shall not pay dividends/ 

"The reverse will be le!W% inclination to 
add unreasonably to surplus as I believe 
many companies did. Wc shall pay out 
more liberally as our earnings grow. 

"One thing that leads me to feel lhat 
way is that it*3 pretty hard to cut do\^Tn 
wages and go on paying dividends. The 
employee doesn't quite understand it/* 

New business 

IT ISN'T so mudi the nature of the prod- 
uct as it is the quality of the motivating 
idea. This thought comes to mind with thi! 
growth of the bait worm industry at Arling- 
ton, Kan. VoiinR Charlis Wei bom » Jr., was 
hlumped when he tried to get on a pay 
roll Nobody needed help. So he decided 
to help hims^?lf. He be^an to look around 
for unsatisfied wants, He saw folks jjoing 
fmhing. Was anybrxfy doing anything to 
supply the worms? Why not start a ''vermi- 
farm" — or whatever a place for worm cuh 
ture is called? That quention became a 
purpose and a business. Now he sells bait 
to buyers from coast to coast. Possibly 
here is an experience to revise the 
Ciceronian commentary, *'no one see^ what 
is before his feet; we all fia2e at the stars.*' 

A social conscience 

IN THESE days when * whereases" seem 
the proper prelude to every exchange of 
buHiness esperiei>ce. there is a salty re- 
minder of the hard way of the trail bla2er 
in Henry Fords public declaration that: 

"We pioneered the eight-hour day, the 
five-day week, a minimum wage that has 
always exceeded the market ralu. Helattons 
between employees and the Company have 
always stood on a just and human basis. 
We are interested in social progress, and 
possess as sensitive a social conscience as 
any reformer tt*hose thmrien have never met 
the test of a pay roll. VV'e pay for doinji 
what we think is right. And we achieved 
ihese industrial decencies not by regulation 
or compulsion^ but by being free of finan- 
cial control and gentlemen's agreements^— 
free to do what we saw was right and 
necessary.*' 

The simplification of ideas can be car- 
ried to dubious extremts, yet it is possible 
to believe that a whole social and political 
philosophy could be distilled from these 
two sentences. 'Industry never harms a 
country; harm comes from elsewhere. . * , 
Between making and using things, some* 
thing outside industry has stepped in to 
prevent the maker from making and the 
user from using.*" 

Protector of minorities 

A REMARKABLE man died not long ago 
in New York Hif^ name was Clarence 
Herbert \"enner. Ht! was said toJiave Oiade 
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H. W. Zinsmaster, President Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, witnessing the Goodyear Supertwist Test 




Or 



"Look at THAT! 

No wonder our trucks 
are on GOODYEARS!" 

TWO COTTON CORDS,.. They look 
alike . but see how differently 
they act when put in the little torture 
111 a chine I 

The cords are hooked up, the crank 
is turned, the cords are HtrelchecL And 
ihea relaxed. SEE? The cord usedixi 
tit OS t cronipetitive tires does not re* 
hound after stretching- It droops — 
licked, and knows it. But the Super** 
twist Cord, used in Goodyear Tire% 
so full of life that it rises right hack. 
O.K. Crank again. PING! goes the 
other cord — ^ broken, finished. But 
there's the Goodyear Supertwist Cord 
— !4lretclitng, stretching, g.i.r-e-t-e-h- 
i-ti-g' — up to 61% farther^ 



"Serf - M 




The Zirisin filler Baking Co^^ap' 
eraiing flee i a in MinnenpQlia^ 
Si* Paulf Duluth' Superior an ft 
HibhinfT^ has tried oat 2S makp^ 
of lirfS in i^onipijrison with 
irOodyeur^' ReMull — now vh^tng* 
in^ to lffO% Goodyear. Reason 
— best mileage^ iongest weear^ 
lofweiit cfitst per milet 



0 




[ Arthur RanddlJ,, GoQdy'ear I 
Dealer^ demonstrating 



No wonder Mr. Zins^master popped 
out his '^I^ok at THAT!" 

The life of a tire dependi!!i upon these 
inner cords* If they sag and break 
under the strain and beat of 25,0()O 
stretchings an hour on the road, tliey 
are through^ But Supertwist Cord, 
With which Gaodyears are bodied, 
gives you double protection against 
blowouts: It stretches and relaxes 
mthout breaking— and the rubber of 
every ply, in which the cords are ini- 
bedde<l, is specially treated lo resist 
heat. Hence you get more miles and 
lowest cost miles in Goodyear All- 
Wea the r Ba I lo u ns, 

Vou canH see the inside of a tire. 
But yuu CAN see the Supertwist I'est 
that makes everylbing plain. Where? 
At any Goodyear Dealers- It takes 
three minutes. Even if you have only 
one truck, what you'll learn ought lo 
be worth at least a hundred dollars a 
minute. 





MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 



Wh^u bityi^if GoouvKASt Tirks please fwntii^n Xatimt's Business /l- ttu' deai^r 



NOW 



i:Vi:ill TlIRl' THAIiX 




The Ticket Agent of any Railroad 

Can Route You on the Cliesapeake and Ohio 

Insist upon it! 



Seldom in the hbtory of buBitifMs cn 
Iraiiiipiirtalifm has any new servirc 
received such heartfelt praise os we 



lunulution niptht and day. Passen* 
gers who have once traveled on 
Chesapeake and Ohio need no urping 



hear every day from paHiM*npers win* tu roniv their fiunre trips on thi.^ 
discover Chesapeake and Ohii/s new line. Bni on the t hanre that there 
air-eonditioned trains for the first are still some Nations Business 



readers who haven't experienred iht* 
air-roTidilioned comfort mm j)r(»\iti- 
etl tm all our thru trains* — we suft- 
^esi that yon route your next trip 



time. ItV an arnazini^ly pleasant ex- 
[lerienee t*) ride in a tniin where 
the* Icmperatnre is even and com- 
fortable; where there h complete ab- 
sence of dust^ dirt and cinders; where via Chesapeake and Ohio. I liert 
fresh, cleansed, humidifieil air is in no extra fare. 

Tl 



The FintKst Fleet of Trains in the ft fprld 

niE <;hok(;k WAMii\<rroN • the sportsman • the f. f. v, 

Atl (*(-ttuint*ly Air-Cuiiiliiicin<*tl 




CiiE^^APEAKft: and Ohio 

fl Jii-n ntiikitnf tncrxatumjt on tht' V & O pit tist tnd'nitim Saturn $ [tmsttutj 



i! V suits a-s a mitJ 

some of the gtt. 
HI Lhe couniry, AllhotiKh lut 
- iid of a brokeragt? hnuse. h** wat* 
known bf^t as an almml conHlanl liticanl, 
fi|?htinji such corporal ions a^* iht 
IjorouKh Hijpid Transit Company, The 
Cnited States Steel Corporation, the New 
Yutk Life Insurance Company, the Now 
York CenUa! Railrtjiad. lielldcliem StL*el 
Cmixiration. the New Ilavcn i^ailroad 

He kmijhl J. P. Morgan ik Company. 
Kidder fVabody &. Company^ James J. Hill 
and Aujiosi Belmont the American Tr\r 
phone & Telejiraph Company, ihc Atchison 
Tupcka Santa Fe, and the Cnion Tuv ilu 
unnl he became kno^vn as the minorily 
--lockholder extraordinary and wa& called 
ihf mo^i capable \vitne*is in the city of 
\'ew York.'* 

VVIien asked why he opposed so many 
corporate plans, he replied, "You sec. the 
averai^e siockholder's proxy means nothing. 
He sends t! slavishly at the call of his di- 
rectors. His act doe^i not mean thai he has 
sludted lhe question involved, or ihal he 
has any understanding of it, 

"I am not a stockholder of this kind. I 
make it my business to be informed and 1 
conceive it to be my duty not only U> pro 
lect my own interests but those of unihink 
inK minorily security owncr^s." 

The average stockholder is hard lo 
visualize. 

It was said of Mr. Venner that he often 
knew more abtmt the affairs of a corpora- 
tion than its diri r idt^ 

Fear and recovery 

THE Plain Talker stopped tm our thresh- 
old. His face looked a bit longer, "We're 
not out of the woods yet/' he said. "We're 
still fear ridden. We shook off &omt» of our 
bogeys, hut they have been replaced with a 
new crop. Cntil March there was fear of 
the banking situation, of more deflation, 
of a breakdown in lhe debt structure of 
the nation. Now there is developing a fear 
ftir the currency, fear of empty dealers' 
shelves, fear that prices, unce up, ainnol 
be kept up except by resiirlinR lo the 
monetary printing prei^s, and fear that 
a new set of maladjustments will be super- 
impiised on old ones that have not been 
eradicated." 

Fear, the proverb say^^, h a Kreat in- 
ventor. A rope coiled in the shadows spells 
danfier to every man bit by a serpf-nt. 

A successful small business 

NO MATTER who started the mouse trap 
slory. iu truth goes marchint; on. Pt^ople 
do find the way lo the thinj;^ Ihey want. It 
just happens lhai Charles EberlinR of 
Cleveland instead of mouse traps makes 
machines which can press slack coal into 
bricks at the same time automatically 
wrappinc them in paper, a novelty in house- 
hold fuels, 

Turning out these machines keeps his 
Utile backyard factory busy. It used to 
produce concrete mixers. The demand col- 
lapsed. EberliuK wouldn't jjive up. He pvit 
on his thinking cap. 'i bad to hunt for 
something else to make," he explains. The 
coal machine was the sustainin^i answer. 
Business flourished in the tiny plant back 
of the high board fence. 

It's all ^simple enough as the proprietor 
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tells it, "I haven't any time docks, nor 
clerks^ nor stenographers, nor bosses, nor 
superintendent^ but 1 get along fine. My 
products go out to all parts of the country, 
and I keep out of the red. I dare say lai^t 
year was the best we've ever had. Folks 
sometimes? wonder how they ever find me in 
this little place, but they do. We tackle 
stjme pretty big problems here. All my seven 
employees were hired when they were 
young men and I trained them. They're 
still on war wages and don't know what a 
pay cut is/' 

However learned and logical may be 
debate on the significance of the unit si^e 
in trade and industry, no one is likely to 
gnidge Mr, Eberlin^^ an e>cpansjve smile 
when the experts start talking about the 
advantages of big business and large scale 
industry. 



On Congressional panaceas 

THE name of Sherman has been much in 
the news. That the v\^orkings of the depres- 
sion should make a later generation curious 
about the father of the antitrust laws is 
not surprising- 

But to read now what another Sherman 
wrote in 1866 carries its own accent of 
startling timeline^^s. When Andrew Johnson 
was president, the peace- loving warrior 
wrote 

... if all hands would stop talking and 
writing, and let the sun shine and the 
rains fall for two or three years, we would 
be nearer reconstruction than we are 
likely to be with the three and four hun- 
dred statesmen tr^-^infj to legislate amid 
the prejudices begotten for four centuries. 

and how many business men today arc 
thinking what Sherman thought 67 years 
ago, 

My opinion b* the country is being doc- 
tored to death, and if President and Con- 
gress would go to sleep like Rip Van 
Winkle, the country would go on under 
natural influences and recover far faster 
than under their joint and several treat- 
ment. 



Limiting salaries 
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SAID a visitor: 

"I wonder more attention hasn't been 
paid to the proposals Congress made to 
limit the salaries of business executives. 
They seem to have fixed S17,50() as about 
all a corporation employee ought to get. 
I don't know whether they figure that any 
man can live on that or whether they've 
decided that's all any man's worth. Or per- 
haps they just say to themselves: 'We'i^e 
had a cut, let someone else try it.' 

"Anyway," he went on, "I'm reminded 
of the colored man who applied for a job 
and was very insistent on knowing w^hat ihe 
job would pay. Finally the employer-to-be 
said: 

" * Don't worry. Til see that you get 
every cent you're worth.' 

"And the applicant answered: 

'* 'Boss, 1 guess I ain t interested in this 
job. I'm gettin* that much nowJ 

"Perhaps Con- 
gress thinks that 
business executives 
are 'gettin' that 
much now/ " 




You can SEE this ivaste 

NOW CUT OUT 
THE UNSEEN WASTE 



YOU can see most wai?te and 
do something about it. 
But you can^t see light being 
wasted expensively— as it h riglit 
now in so many businesse.H/That's 
why General Electric's Lighting 
Research special i.sts pa^s along 
the.se money -saving facts abotjt 
light: 

1, Dirt and dust decrease the 
amount of light as much as ^35 tu 30% 
in a month^s time. Bulbs and reflec- 
tors shotjld be cleaned regularly, on 
a scliedule. 

2, Dark w^alls and ceilings eat up 
light. Some grays, for example, eat 
up as much as 68% of the light. 

3, Voltage of lamps should be tn 
exact step with voltage of the light- 
ing circuit. If it isn'tj you'll either 
get less light than you should or your 
bulbs will burn out too soon. Your 



lighting company will he glad to 
elieek this for you. 

4. Good lamps don't waste cur- 
rent. Inferior lamps do. Make sure 
only good bulbs of standard make 
are in every socket. It pays. Vou 
ran take all the guesswork out of 
lamp-buying by locking for the Gen- 
eral Eleetrie monogram 

Faulty illumination is a direct 
or contributing cause of 2o% of 
all industrial accidents. That's 
why we suggest yon route this 
information to those responsible 
for your lighting. 

Withcujt c^b ligation, write to 
Dept. 166, General Electric, Nel a 
Park, Cleveland > Ohio, for the 
free services of an engineer, who 
will tell you whether you are get- 
ting the maximum return on your 
lighting investment. 



€fnE!Tat Eleetrie manufadtureif tarn prt fnr fver^ h^kiin^ jjTirpojrf* F/fft miyrtrf^ 
^iid thai Edison M. ai.ua A uio Ltimpit arc fmmm kai ujid primak itaji'dnt i utj^ 




THIS MARK 



ASSURES GOOD LIGHT AT LOW COST 




EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 



GENK RA L 




ELECTRIC 



fl7r*'ri nritiua iiitawRAL EuKtimc ptrftit" tnftitian Natiim'j ^wjitiivj 



The 

New^brk Trust 
Company 

lOO BROADWAY 
40th St. & Madison Ave. Fifth Ave. & 57th St. 



CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

Ar the close of business, June 30» 1933 



RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Fcdcnil 

Reserve B.uik .ind Due 

from Ikoks imd Bankers $77*23343*169 
United States Government 

Securities 85.051.760.80 

Other Bonds .mJ Securities 40,569.769.45 

Loans ^nd BiJIs Purchased . ] 10,339,042.04 
Real Estate, Bonds and 

Mortgages . . 6, 05 IJ 93-44 
Customers* Liabiliiy for 

Acceptances and Letters 

ofCredit 1L946,833^45 

Accrued Interest and Other 

Resources . 2,926,18245 
Liability of Others on Ac- 
ceptances , etc * , Sold with 

Our Endorsement . . 748,402.06 

$334,868.3X4.08 



Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided 
Prolits 



LIABILITIES 

Sl2,5(XXaX}XX) 
20,000,000.00 

. L694.456.1B $34,194,456.18 



11,000*000,00 
3.654434.88 



Reserves: 

For Contingencies 

For Taxes » Interest* etc 
Deposits . 236471 ^^'^7 9^ 
Outstanding 

Checks 36, 2 85. 932. 2t) 272,457,54043 

Dividend Pavablc June 30» 
1933 

Acceptances and Letters of 

Credit ...... 12488,780.83 

Acceptances, etc.. Sold v%'ith 

Our Endotscmcnc . . 748,402.06 

$334,868.3 14.08 



625,000.00 



Mtmhtr af tht Ftdtral Rtnrte Susnm tind of ttn Nrt£f Y^k Citatmi, H»t*tf Auttitafton 



MALCOl-M P. ALDRICH 
Ntw York 

FHEDERIC VV. ALL EM 
L*"f, ihgginsQH Company 
ArrriUE m. anderson 
/ Morgan CT C&mpiitjy 

MORTIMER N. BUCK NEK 
Chairman vf tht Bifard 
JAMES C. COLGATE 
Jjmu B. CQlgiite CT Company 
ALFRED A. COOK 

C<wJt» Nafhan CT Lehman 
WILLIAM F. CUTLER 
Vkt-PrfiiJtHi 
Ammcan Brake Sfwc ^ FJy. Co. 

FRANCIS B. DAVIS, JR. 

Prtiidtnt^ Unittd States RaifhrC^f. 
HARRY p. DAVISON 

J. P. AUrt^an ^ Cifm patty 



Trustees 

(.'■I^IRGE DOUBLED AY 
Prtiidtnt^ Ingersoll-Kand Cttmpam 

RUSSELL DtTKHAS! 
Pftsidinf^ HmuliS Pou Jer Company 

SAMLTEL H . ^-JSilliR 
Utck field ^ Offin 

JOHN A. GARVKR 
Shearman KJT Sttrlmg 

ARTEMUS L. GATES 

Presidtnt 

HARVEY D, GIBSON 
Preadrnt^ Manujactkrera Iru t t Ci>, 

CHARLBS HAYDEN 

Haytkn, Stone C?* Company 

V, N. HOFFSTOT 
PrtuJtrtt, Pre Slid Sttfl Car 



B. BREWSTER JENNINGS 
Standard Oil C0, of Niw York 

EDWARD E. LOOMIS 
Pnssdem^ Uhtgh Valhy Railroad Co. 

ROBERT A. LOVErr 
Brcwn Br&tlierj Harrtman & Co. 

KOWARO W. MAXWELL 
New y&rk 

GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
G. M,^P. Murphy ^Company 

HARRY T. mXERS 

Ktw Y&rk 

DEAN SAGB 
Zahrtskie, Sage^ Gray CT TmU 

LOUIS STEWART, SR. 

New Y(frk 

VANDERRILT WEBB 
Milhank, Tu etd, Hope CT Wehh 



When n-Mfir- ■ t Tun Nr.W VOfcK Tlti'^r ('mM»'0,v .^f.-.r..- m,'.ift. pi \Atinx'' Pu-inr'f 




A MAQAZINE FOR BUSINESS MEN 



Men — Not Measures 



^CXflT IS no unfriendly commentary to sng- 
gest that history will suspend judgnient 
of the **new deal" until results are in 
evidence. In a manner of saying we now have 
laws for putting everything to rights in a topsy- 
turvy worlt]. When he signed the Industrial 
Recovery Act, the President said that 'lii^story 
would probably regard it as the most important 
and far-reac?hing legislation ever enacted by the 
American Congress/' 

Critics of the new order of things are skep- 
tical of the leadership on which it must depend. 
They say that when mistakes are made they will 
be on such a large scale that the cost will be 
ruinous. It is true that everything will turn upon 
the way in which the emergency acts are ad- 
ministered. Mr, Roosevelt himself frankly ad- 
mits that pi ugram cannot succeed unless it 
has **the whole-hearted cooperation of industr>% 
labor and every citizen of the nation/' 

To fill such an order will test citizenship to 
the full. The comprehensive cjuality of the legis- 
lation is at once its strejigth and it?^ weakness. 
All our twuiomic ills have )>een diagnosed and 
prescriljed for. Not the least of the interest 
which inheres in tlie revising body of legislation 
is tracvnble to thecelerity of congressional action. 
OnlrMarily tlie mills on Capit(*l Hill would re- 
quire three or four years to grind out such a grist. 

Awesome as may be the weight of this bumpei' 
crop of new laws, the attempt in give ihem 
meaning and effect must ultimately be ccnuii- 
tioned on their adnu*nistration. Men, rather than 
measures, will decide the success or failure of 
the great experiment. To say that the Presi- 
dent's powers comprise a greater authority than 
was ever before lodged in the hands of a [leace- 
time executive is to dimension the test of his 
wisdom. 

In the exercise of his prodigious trust he must 
not only deal directly with the riddle of recov- 
ery; but he must also manage to protect the 



national heritage — ^that "complex of institu- 
tions and custoniSj political, social, and moral, 
at the foundations of American life/' It has been 
well and truly said that there can be no victory 
that sacrifices or alters them* 

The responsibilities placed upon the President 
are too heavy for the shoulders of any one man 
were he the Atlas of the modern world. It is in 
this necessity for delegation of the burden that 
danger lies. If the President confides his author- 
ity to unimpeachal)le leadership, the country 
will accept his selections in the faith that his 
intention is not to remake but to restore Amer- 
ica. It is fair to assume that the President will 
scale his choice of lieutenants to the caliber of 
the great objectives he has marked out for at- 
tainment. To fill the key positions with political 
hacks or too many theorists would scuttle the 
sliip of state before she could leave her dock. 

It may be too much to expect that politics 
should ever be adjourned. Yet if the people are 
to give their wholehearted cooperation they 
have a right to expect that partis^^n absolutism 
will be barred in naming the suli-administrators 
of the "new deal." Deviation from this course 
would signify an arrogant contempt for the 
competenc\^ of a democrac\\ In a verv' real 
.sense it would serve notice on the [jeople that 
ahead of them lies not the U, S, A, of their hopes, 
but a transplanted U. S. S. R. 

The remoteness of this contingency is a com- 
forting thought. M'hatever doul>ts disturb the 
national peace of mind, it should go without 
saying that patriotism will always transcend 
party labels. The plain duty of every .\merican 
is tt> len«l a hand in putting the job across. To 
prejudge pessimistically what has been set up 
devotedly and sincerely out of the nation *s 
travail would be the poorest sportsmanship, 
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Wiry Dou/n East the 

Mystery Machines' 



are Spinning the N E W 





Men marvel at the ^MysieryfMuchines" that spin the 
SOLKA Yarn, in our Berlin, New Hampshire tnills. Oii/v 
the Brown Company*s executive staff knoivs tthat mag- 
ical neiv scientific processes are hidden within them* 



SOLKA THE BASE OF MANY PRODUCTS IN MANY FIELDS 



Tlie otilDoker can see one end of the 
niachiiics drink up ttie Solka bate — 
the purified cellulose wreeted from simple 
vegetable life by Brown Company's pal* 
eiited proceM. He can watch the pure^spun 
SoLKA Yam pour forth at the other end 
ill 60 miles per hour. Yarn wilh extraordi* 
nary etrengtluwith great absorptive power, 
with practieally no stretch or slirinkage. 
This yarn lakes dyes all through, ase^uriug 
laiiting, brilliant colors. It abiiorbg lacquers 
and waterproofing to a high degree, giving 
pennanenee* 

The whole process is teeret. But there is 
no mystery about the advantages of SoLiiA 



Nc* York 
fiofton 




mpanu 



\ am. Already^ the textile industry is vast- 
ly excited. SoLKA Yarn is going into rugs, 
draperies^ upholstery and wearing apparel. 
SoLKA Yarn has arrived. New uses for it 
are being found daily« 
Each decade noiv sees science perfecting 
an outstamling achievement. In this., it \% 
SoLKA, the purified cellulose* Soi.RA lliat, 
as a basic prc lnct, is bringing betterment 
to a host of finished products in many 
lines. 

Every executive in every kind of manu- 
facture should learn if a SoLKA base can 
improve his product. Write for the facts 
about SoLKA. 



MAKINS OP 

SolkA 

^ — ^ Sr. Lauif 

Uhe Purifitd Ctllnht^ S»n FraociACO 





-Hl-'t Wtl ^ircriiEUi and iff 
SO Lie A. 




4'h , 




t»f SOLKA liiiiirf-icri^trtl wiih it- 




SOLKA IN RUCS— Run worm 




MIBROC PAPERS W 
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when Nations Talk Business 



By SEN, JAMES COUZENS Delegate to the World Economic Conference 




SOON after the Economic Conference opened 
we cabled Senator Couzens asking him to tell 
our readers how the meeting looked to an Ani" 
erican business man. He sent us this article. 
It was written late in June, when discussion 
of world currencies threatened to break up 
the conference. This article shows some of 
the difficulties the conference faced and gives 
a first 'hand appraisal of its accomplishments 

^^MY experience as a delegate in the World Economic 
Conference has left me more than ever convinced that 
world recovery must be built from the bottom up, rather 
than from the top down. In other words. I am convinced 
that a great mass meeting of 66 nations such as is assembled 
in London— dominated, as it is bound to be. by the con- 
flicting nationalistic aims and aspirations of its members — 
can do comparatively little to lift the world out of depres- 
sion and that the real hope lies in just such nationalistic 



t;F;iSTONE VIEW CO. 



The delegates, in modern motor cars, arrive at 
Windsor Castle, biiilt in the Thirteenth Century 



effort to restore commodity prices and purchasing power as 
is going on now in the United States. In the long run of 
course these efforts by individual nations might be coordin- 
ated, but this in the main must be brought about by piece- 
meal negotiations and on a basis of mutual interest respect- 
ing the sfjecific problems of trade as they arise. 

In line with this same thought, the supreme essential is 
the restoration of purchasing power, which means the relief 
of unemployment and the raising of wage levels. I have been 
surprised at how little this phase of the problem is being 
stressed in the conference. The German delegates have im- 
pressed me with their understanding of it. They have placed 
their major emphasis on the necessity of strengthening con- 
suming power. The chief Russian delegate, Mr. LItvinof, 
likewise stressed it in his assertion that his country was pre- 
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pared tn buy a billion doUai> 
worth oi Urmm capital R(»ods 



if CJi 
exch. 
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Higher prices 

ASIDE from these two, tht- 
t*mphasis constantly h'M bcrn 
plactd on the need of in- 
crt<isi^d prici^s and of a rvslo- 
r at ion of credit which Hcrms to 
mc to be putting the cart be- 
fore the hor^. There can be 
no stable increaite in prices 
except as this i^^ supported by 
incrt^ast^d emi^^ ' higher 
waRes and i con- 

sumption. 

The president of one of the 
largeifl American industrial 
coqxirations met me in 1-on 
dm the other day and told 
me he was bein^^ urgi^d to ap- 
prove a ten f>er cent f>;eneral 
increase in wages for his em- 
ployees. 

*1 can*t sec how we can 
increase wages until we get 
back to mass, production." he 
said. 

"Of course you are wrong." 
I said, "Yon can never get 
back to mass production un- 
til you and others increase 
wages. The only thing that 
wilt restore mass production 
is mass consumption." 

On this same line I have 
been impressed with the de- 
gree to which the efforts here 
are inspired by a desire to 
help out the creditor class. 
The supreme aim is to collect 
debts and this is what a 
majority of the statesmen 
have in mind when they talk 
about increase in prices. If the 
farmer gets more for his 
wheat, his w<x>l or his ccjfTee» 
he will pay o(T his mortgage 
to the bank. If there is a gen- 
eraf rise in commodity prices 
throughout the world it may 

make the iniernational debts, both public and private, more 
payable. These are the thoughts that sc«m to me to domin- 
ate most of the statesmen, economic experts and bankers 
assembled in London, Rarely do they mention wages, con- 
suming jx>wer» or the obvious necessity of better distribution 
of the world's wealth. 

It is im^xjrtant, of course, that the debt burden be relieved. 
The thing that originally made me an innauonist was the 
belief that a way must be found to pay olT debts with dollars 
of the same comparative value as when the debts were con- 
acted. But reduction in debti^, as I st^ it now, is not the 
ajor purpose of the program upon which we Americans 
have embarked. The impro%Tment in industry and agricul- 
ture, which President Roost^x'lt has stimulated, can only 
succeed in the long run to the extent that unemployment is 
lessened and wages inc^east^cl. Unless wages rise in a degree 
at least equal to the rise in prices, the effect obviously will 




L« Davis 

Fed ft ^ Trade Cammifsianer 

His new job wit I involve rnforcefnent of the Securi* 
Ei^i Act, He if » broihcr of Norman Davji and of 
Paul Da vis t a banker in Nash vi He. He itudied b w 
ac V'anderbtlt University and at George V^'aihtng* 
ion Univ«rsiiy, beginning practice at Tnllahoma, 
TpnnM hi* birtK|>|ace« Served as Judge of the 
Seventh Judicial Circuit Court of Tennewee and 
as Congressman from 1919 to l^H. In the Houie 
be Jed the fight against the Ship Sub&idy BilL Has 
been a direcior of the Traden National Bank, of 
Tullahoma. 



be to lower ralhei ■ 
crease the livinti 
and th* 
the wtf 

tion it IS im(>ortant to add 
that those prices, as rt*v|v ? 
which there has been 
drop during the deprr^ , 
should not be increavs^ fi ntm- 



Theie are a ■ 
commodities ait 
costs of which have 
materially changed s i 
1929. 

It was 
prtjvement 
States has 
HtTtt»d in 
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bccau^ thL" an 
in the I'nited 
not >'et been re^ 
a com mt^n sural** 
rise in employment and wagts 
that 1 strongly optxm'd the 
proposal to effect an imme- 
diate stabilization as Ixiween 
liii' dollar, the fKmnd and the 
franc. It was clear to me that 
the price stimulation jmcess 
in the I'nited States had not 
proceeded to the jjoint where 
it ct»uld be checked with 
out loss of a large part and 
j-jerhaps all of the ground 
gained. 

More buying power 

IF, on the other hand, this 
process is carried on* kt us 
say. until wheat is at one 
df»llar a bushel and cotton at 
12 cents a pound and if, in 
the meantime, there is a sub- 
stantial rise in wages and a 
reduction of unemployment, 
it seems to me that wt will 
have created the increase in 
buying ix>wer which alone can 
give us a jxTmanent improve^ 
ment in conditions. 

This, as I conceive it. is the 
basic philosophy which is 
guiding President Htxisevelt. 
If he carries it out consistent- 
ly and fearlessly 1 lx4ieve he 
will do far more toward lift* 
ing the world out of the 
f conomic doldrums than 
cnuld be accomplished by any 
sort of international action. Example is much better than 
resolutions or paper agreements. 

Europe's first reaction to the suggestion that the United 
States had tomed to ^inflation" was justly one of alarm be- 
cause Eurojie s idea of "inflation/' based on the ext^erience 
here in the years after the war, is something entirely different 
from what we are practicing. 

We have not resorted to the issue of pBpeT money* and the 
gold coverage of our currency* due to the efforts of the 
Treasury to bring gold out of hoarding* actually has in- 
creased. All we have done is to stop gold payments at home 
and in sypi>ort of the dollar abroad and simultamxKJsly to 
announce a ixilicy of boosting prices to the level of 1926. Tht' 
effects so far seem to me mainly psychologiail. H w^e can 
accomplish this much by mere pronouncement what may be 
the j>ossibihlies of a real program of national planning and 
control of industry? Euroi>e now has begun to sense that 
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what is going on in the United States is something different, 
I have been impressed, for example, by the way every dis- 
patch leiling of increases in wages by this or that concern in 
the United States is displayed on the front pages of the more 
popular British newspapers and the alarm these publications 
cause among the government officials. 

The policy for meeting the depression in Great Britain and 
the leading nations of Europe has been largely deflationary 
-—represented in England, for example, by a determined 
effort to keep the governmental budget balanced, reduction 
in doles, and so on. The theory seems to have been that, if 
individual nations could put their financial houses in order 
and hang on long enough, the depression would solve itself. 
There has been little effort to stimulate employment or in- 
crease buying power. 

For example, one British official told me that, in making 
a limited appropriation for public works construction it was 
calculated that each 1.000.000 pounds of expenditure would 
give a year's work to ^5,000 men. In actual practice, he said, 
the payments to laU^i mi tins program had been so whittled 
down by economies as to em- 
ploy only 3,800 men per mil- 
lion pounds of expenditure. 

There you have the two 
theories meeting head on- The 
public works program was 
conceived primarily to provide 
employment in lieu of the dole, 
hut due to the simultaneous 
demand for a balanced budget 
and the economies practiced by 
the contractors in their own in- 
terests, the labor cost was so 
reduced as to make its benefits 
negligible either in relieving 
unemployment or increasing 
purchasing power. 

Setting an example 

THE thing which just now 
seems to impress Europe is that 
President Roosevelt has taken 
hold of the job of raising wages 
and prices as a means of pro- 
viding more purchasing power 
in a really big way. If this ex- 
periment in the United States 
is successful it certainly will be 
copied in many other countries 
and that is what I mean when 
I say that we may accomplish 
much toward lifting the world 
out of depression by going for- 
ward in our own way. 

The World Conference was 
convened at an unfortunate 
time. It should be remembered 
that its agenda was prepared 
last January at a time when 
deflation, a balanced budget, 
and maintenance of the gold 
standard unimpaired were the 
fundamentals of American 
policy. Under these conditions 
our interest clearly was in per- 
suading other nations, as far as 
possible, to return to gold. 

Then came the banking cri- 
sis in the United States, fol- 
lowed by the conviction that 
we could not afford to wait for 
the depression to work itself 




George N, Peek 
A dminisintior of the Agricultural Adjusiment 
Aa 

Has preached farm reltef for ten years and, in 
1924, disconCinLied active direciion of the Mo- 
line (IIU Plow Coinpanv to become president 
of the American Co unci J of Agriculture and 
devote time to farm problems. Before that 
he was associated with Bernard Batuch and with 
General Johnson* With the letter, he published 
a boolc, '^Equity for Agriculture," Later he 
served as chairman of the Executive Committee 
of 22, acting for the North Central State Agri- 
cultural Conference. He u^as one of the group 
whichf in 1929, organised National Cornstalk 
Processes, Inc., for commercial development 
of processes for converting farm wastes. Was a 
member of the War Industries Board. 



out by natural processes. President Roosevelt instituted a 
great program tor stimulating prices and wages and the na- 
tion s purchasing power. 

This new policy in the United States is in direct conflict 
with the principal ends proposed to be accomplished in the 
Economic Conference and I see no reason why we should 
not admit this frankly. We cannot agree to a stabilization of 
currencies which would require us to hold the dollar at a 
fixed value abroad without interfering with the process of 
reducing the value of currency, in relation to commodities, 
at home. Nor can we boost wages and with them production 
costs, thus placing our workingmen at an added disadvantage 
in competition with the cheaper foreign labor, and at the 
same time agree to reduce tariffs or even to hold them at 
present levels. Some may have to be increased. 

In pursuing this course we are not unfair to other coun- 
tries because they can adopt similar measures if they see fit. 

My experience in London has convinced me that an in- 
ternational conference— and particularly one of practically 
all nations — never can be anything more than a huge debat- 
ing society. 

First of all there are no 
votes. Things must be done 
by unanimous consent or not 
at all. The process is simply 
to keep talking and changing 
the text of the resolutions 
under discussion until every- 
body is satisfied- Obviously, 
when 66 nations are concern- 
ed, there isn't much left in 
the end. 

You cannot interrupt a dele- 
gate and ask him what he 
means or argue with him. One 
day a British delegate makes a 
speech outlining a complete 
policy for the conference. Sev- 
eral days later a Netherlands 
delegate arises and propounds 
a long list of questions, plainly 
designed to find out what the 
British spiikesman meant. Af- 
ter three or four days, the 
British delegate may or may 
not answer his interrogator but 
by that time, unless you are 
very attentive, you have for- 
gotten what was said in the 
two previous speeches. 

Then there is the business 
of interpreters. Each speech, 
each announcement must be 
translated. Half the time of 
the meeting is duplication. Add 
to these things the fact that 
each week-end in Europe com- 
prises the best part of three 
days and some of the difficul- 
ties may be realized. 

Despite all of which, this 
meeting may prove of consid- 
erable value- There is no rea- 
son why it should not provide 
some machinery to keep be- 
fore the peoples of the world a 
constant picture of the inter- 
national and monetary situa- 
tion and to deal with technical 
questions related to interna- 
tional exchange as they arise. 
If it does even this much it 
cannot be counted a failure. 
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GENERAL JOHNSON, Adminhttatar iff the fmdufiriat i?€*f 

at 15 to gft inro ihv Spanhh- American War, Sent honi€^ he went to Wtsi Points At 
a lieuten^m he »efVL-d as i|uart£?rmjtsic?r and hdped admin itrL'r relief after the San 
Francf»cp earchquaice. As a captain of cavalry he went with Perihrng iifter Vdla. 
As uide to Girneral CrowdtT he conceived and wrote the htartime Selective Draft 
Act. He retired from the Artny in 1919 as a Brigadier General and became asio* 
ciaied with George N. Peek in the maniifactufe of farm imptements. Hai been aiso- 
ckted with Bernard Baruch and h highly rated as a statiflictan^ When diiitulties 
of hif present job are pointed out he $ayi, "I can tak« itJ* People who know htm 
agree thai he can. 

MR. CATES, Asfisiitnt for fnduytry, wa» lecretary of the Capital Ts^ues Committee 
in Washington during the uar, coming here from San Francisco where he had «n^ 
gaged in banking. Recently he han been vice president of March McLennan, 
Chicago insurance firm, 

MR^ McGRADVf s4ssisiani far Labor, is one €if the most effective apokesmen and 
most popular men in the labor movement. Before becoming a legislative representa* 
ti%'e for the American Federation of Labor — a post he ha* held for 15 years— he had 
been a neHspiiper printer, an alderman tn Boston and a member of the Masjia- 
chu^ettj legislature. He has founded homes^ schools and similar institutions for 
labor people and has enjoyed the conBdence of three Administrations. At the 
Hoover dinner to Ramsay MacDonald, he waj the only labor representative^ 



WHETHER from belief in its 
Tightness, from fear of the pm- 
siblL* cost of inaction or simply from the 
urge to do what others are doing, indus- 
try is moving toward tfie basis of o|ie ra- 
tions contemplated in the National In- 
dustrial Recovery^ Act. 

The announced purposes of that Act 
are to remove obstructions to the free 
flow of commerce; provide for the or- 
ganization of industry for cooperative 
action; to obtain united action of ]at>or 
and management; to eliminate unfair 
competitive practices; to reduce unem- 
pIo>'ment and otherwise to rdiabilitate 
indusf^y. 

To accomplish these purposes the Act 
provides that each indusir^^ shall tij^er- 
at€ under a a>de of fair competition, 
drawn up by members of the industry 
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and approved by the Government. The 
immediate result of this program is the 
establishment of a new and entirely dif- 
ferent social order. Business men fmd 
themselves compelled to adopt new so- 
cial and economic ideas. They are being 
transformed into a coordinated entity 
for mass action to shorten hours and 
raise wages, with the interest of indus- 
try as a whole recognized as paramount 
to that of the individual business. 

It would have been unreasonable to 
exjiect that these new ideas could be 
suddenly put into force without some 
confusion or that new rales of hours 
and wages could be adopted in all indus- 
tries with equal rapidity. 

As this is written about mid- July the 
early momentum with which the system 
got under way has slowed down, Under 



Industry 



thiH original impetus, it v. icially 
[L[M)r it'd. more than 10(3 o c pre- 

sented lor examination and many times 
that number were being whipfKrd into 
shape. 

This loss of momentum resulted in a 
trovemmental stimulus in the shafK- of 
an announcement by tk^n. Hugh S. 
Johnson, industrial administrator, that 
the "big stick** might be swung to keep 
things moving. 

He was rejxjrtt^ to be studying the 
(x)ssibility of a blanket code, establish- 
mg a 35-hour wet^k and a S14 minimum 
wage for all industries. 

Whether or not this step may prove 
necessary, early developments indicated 
that most industries were willing to try 
the new plan. In the hrst few weeks 
after the Recovery Act became a law, 
the question most generally asked was 
not, "Can they make us come in?" bui 
rather "Will they let us in?" For at least 
a short time there seemed to be some 
question whether the machinery for the 
scrutiny and apprt>val of codes could 
ket^p pace with their presentation. 

A race for approval 

NOT only the interstate fabricating in- 
dustries but the retailing and jobbing 
lint*s and such non-industrial businesses 
as funeral parlors were asking if they 
arc eligible to draw up codes. 

This early eagerness to participate re- 
sulted in the preparation of codes by 
Ifol groups in several industries. It is 
intimated that these local codes have 
little chance of acceptance. 

Although the Act does not expressly 
exclude submission of codes by local or 
Slate groups, tlic consideration and ap- 
prfjval of hundreds, or thousands, of 
such codes st*em impracticable. Most 
industries whose local groups are or- 
ganized also have a national organiza- 
tion. The li]»cal and state groups consti- 
tute vital agencies for the preparation, 
submission and enforcement of national 
codes but, it appears, they will do better 
to work with their national organization 
rather than submit their individual pro- 
posals to the Recovery Administration. 

\jicz\ groups which have prepared 
codes have, however, not been wasting 
their time. It is jxjssible that, before the 
end of the two-year period for which 
this act was created, several legisla- 



ALTHOUGH many problems remain to be 
solved, the Industrial Recovery Act is in 
effect and recent events indicate tkat many 
of the fears voiced in the beginning may 
prove groundless 



tures may pass state laws 
similar to the National Re- 
covery Act. Such bills have 
already been introduced in 
Wisconsin and Ohio, 

All that, of course, is in the 
future. At the moment atten- 
tion is riveted on the events of 
the day, on specific questions 
of policy and administration, 
the meaning of particular 
clauses of the Act, on the terms 
to be written into particular 
codes. 

Some of the uncertainties, 
notably those as to the proce- 
dure of the hearings on the 
codes were settled at the first 
such hearing; that on the code 
presented by the cotton textile 
industry* 

As a result of long hours of 
cooperative 3abor between em- 
ployers, employees' represen- 
tatives and the Government 
that code was filed with the 
Recovery Administration a few 
hours after the Recovery Act 
was signed. The hearing upon 
its provisions drew an inter- 
ested audience not only from 
the cotton textile industry but 
from other industries which 
were drawing up codes or had 
submitted codes or were unde- 
cided whether they should 
draw up codes or not. All of 
them were eager to see the 
hearing procedure as revealed 
at this first hearing. 

As the early comers gathered 
before the locked doors of 
the Commerce Department 
Auditorium where the hear- 




CoL Donald H. Sawyer 



HCmOKE VIEW C1»« 



Will take temporary charge of the ^3, 300,000,000 
worth of public works specified under the Recovery 
Act. Began practice as a civil engineer in 1902 and by 
1904 was chief engineer for the llJinoii Traction Sys- 
tem. During the war he built cantonments, serving in 
the Construction Dt vision, and h still a coionet in the 
Quartermasiter Reserve. In 1931 President Hoover 
made him director of the Federal Employment Stabili- 
zation Board to draft a six year pl^n of public wotks. 



ing was held, the air was full of ques- 
tions. 

*'What will be the Government's atti- 
tude toward those presenting the code? 
Will they be in the position of defend- 
ing it?" 

"Will those who offer objections be 
regarded as recalcitrants who deserve 
little consideration?" 

"Is it necessary to have attorneys 
present the case?'* 

These and many other questions were 
answered almost immediately after 
W, L. Allen, deputy administrator con- 
ducting this first hearing, bang- 
ed his gavel calling the meeting 
to order promptly at 10 o clock, 
the scheduled hour. This habit 
of punctuality, by the way, con- 
tinued throughout the hearing. 

A packed house— attendance 
at that first session was esti- 
mated at l.OOO—settled to 
silence. 

^^As a partnership'* 

*'WE are here/' Mr. Allen 
said, "as a partnership to draw 
up a fair code for tlie cotton 
textile industry." 

Through all the hearing, 
this partnership idea was evi- 
dent. The impression that the 
meeting was actually a partner- 
ship grew as the sessions went 
on. The whole spirit seemed 
to be fair play; the goal, to ar- 
rive at a workable set of regu- 
lations that would mean hard- 
ship to no one. Nobody was on 
the defensive and nobody was 
in the position of attacking 
anything. 

The hearing was held on 
the stage of the Auditorium. 
Across the front of this stage 
was a long table. Behind it, 
facing the audience, sat Gen- 
eral Johnson, Beside him was 
Donald Richberg, general 
counsel for the National Re- 
covery Administration. At the 
end, at the audience's left, sat 
Mr. Allen. Witnesses sat at the 
right end of the table, facing 
him. 

Behind the table were 
grouped the advisory com- 



r 

miittt^s. To the audience's right was the 
Liib(ir Advi?HJry Bciard. namt'd by Si»c- 
TvVdvy (it Labor Perkim, and tncludtog 
William (irt^t-n. President of the Amen 
can Fi^eralion of Labor. Behind the 
table was the Coni^umers' Group, named 
W^^' by the Rm>very Admini^^tration and 
headi'd by Mrs C C. Rumsey. New 
York Sticial worker. On the left was the 
industrial group, named by Secretary 
of Commerce Rojkt Alfred Sloan, 
Jr., (Jerard Swopr, i\nd Waltrr C. 
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Rjchberg at the textile hearing, is mH 
judicial or strictly legislative. It is. 
he isiaid. *'rather in the nature of an 
adr ■ ^'vc inquiry for the pur[x^i^' 
of , the Administration of the 

NatK^iial Hea>very Act of the (acts 
ufxjn which the exercise of administra- 
tive authority must be predicated/' 

The program, as Mr. Richberg out- 
hm*d it g()es hke ihis> 

At the opening of the hearing, ap- 
pearances, filed in advance m entered 
by those present, will be duly recorded. 
This is important. Although consider- 
able leeway was granted at the textile 
hearing to those who had failed to an- 
nounce that they intended to speak, 
the impression was givan that this re- 
quirement may not be relaxed in the 
future. 

The actual hearing ujion a code will 
begin with the presentation of the ccide 



to membt^r^Iiip and are truly represen- 
tative of their industr>^'* They offered 
further evidence to show thai the code 
was not 

po\y or i 

They alMi i4>ld tl\e iitsiory of tlie code, 
htjw it was drafted and by whom. 

Following this presc*nUil ion* the axle 
was taken ut> in Motions. In the cas^e of 
the textile code, Section I defined what, 
for the purp<>sf^of the code, const itutixi 
a membtr of the indu-try. Mr Sloan 
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W. L. Allen 

Deputy At/minhtraiifr 

nded at lh« Cotton Tf^xlUe hcrftrinic 
and Wits thus the first Deputy Admin* 
iiiralor fo gvt his baptism of firc^. H^d 
been a consuhing metallurgisi in New 
York untt] funimoni.'cl to help ad* 
miniiter die Recovery Act* Before that, 
had spent moit of his business life in 
the iteel industry ^ havmg entered the 
tteel fntib at a common laborer in 
, 1909. Seven ye^rs later he organized 
the Valley Steel Company of East St, 
Loitls. Was its pretideni until it was 
acquired by the Laclede Steel Com- 
pany. Served as vice presideni and 
general manager of this concern until 
1925, when he bi?came president of the 
Kansas City Bolt and Nut Company. 
Reorganised this company into the 
Sheffield Steel Comp.tny and served as 
its president until it merged with the 
American Rolling Mill Company in 
1930, when he became chairman of 
the board of Sheffield Steel and a 
member of the executive and finance 
committee of American Rolling Mills, 

Teagle were prominent members. 

Under the procedure, as adopted, 
members of these boards are permitted 
to question witnesses by writing their 
questions and handing them to the 
deputy administrator who then puts 
them to rhe witness. There is no cross- 
examination. 
The procedure, as explained by Mr. 
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K. M« Stmpson 

Depuiy Admtnitttitiow 

Consulting engineer and met^Uurgiit. 
Graduate and Master*! degree, Cotum^ 
bia tJniversity, 1906, President of the 
International Chromium Process Cor- 
poration. 

by its sponsors, who will be allotted 
such time as may be appropriate for the 
initial presentation of the code. 

At the textile hearing this presenta- 
tion was made by George A. Sloan, 
president of the C<3t ton- Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc, sponsors of the code; Robert 
Amor>\ Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany, representing the textile industry 
of the North, and William D. Ander- 
son* Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
representing the South, 

They presented evidence— as required 
— to show that the requirements of the 
law had been fulfilled in that the asso- 
ciations presenting the code "impose 
no inequitable restrictions on admission 



Deputy Admifiistraior 

First came into prominence when* as 
a student, he won ihi< first Mart, 
Schaff ner BC Marx pri^e for economic 
essays in 1905, Has taught economics 
at the University of Pennsylvania and 
Northwestern University. Has lectured 
on labor problems at Harvard and 
Stanford. Served at secretary of the 
industrial relations committee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Since 1911, at vice president and di- 
rector of Hart^ Sc ha If ner 8b Marx, has 
itudied labor conditions in the cloth- 
ing industry and is an authority on 
this subject. 

read this section and spoke in favor of 
it. Several tire manufacturers, repre- 
sented by A. Stillman, vice president 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ccm- 
pany, objected to the dell nit ion as its 
terms included them as textile manu- 
facturers. Sylvan Gotshal. representing 
the National Upholstery and Drapery 
Textile Association, Inc, also objected 
to inclusion of his group with the tex- 
tile industry. 

Having presented their cases, they 
were questioned by Mr. Allen but his 
queries were merely for the punx)se of 
clearing up confused pt>ints. He did 
not challenge the witnesses' facts. 

Section H of the textile code covered 
the minimum wage provision. Many 
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witnesses testified on this section. The 
industry, consumers and labor were all 
represented. Each was permitted only 
to present his own evidence. None was 
permitted to challenge evidence sub- 
mitted by another and none was per- 
mitted to discuss any section of the 
code but Section IL 

And so the hearing progressed. The 
rules governing the presentation of evi- 
dence were given in full by Mr. Rich- 
berg: 




Nelson Slater 

Deputy Adminhtraior 

The youngetc of ehe six deputies. Born 
in Webster^ Mass., in 1893^ he at- 
tended MJ.T. and Harvard, Served 
in the World War as an ambulance 
driver with the French, murning to 
this country to attend the Ptattsborg 
officers training school. Later, as a 
naval officer, he served as an instructor 
in the flying corps and was eventually 
assigned to experimental flying and to 
the Test Board for Naval Aviation. 
Left the Navy tn 191S and, since 1923, 
has been president of S. Slater BC Sons, 
manufacturers and printers of cotton 
and rayon texedes. 

Before a hearing is given to any witnesi^ 
a specific statement must be filed, in writ- 
ing, setting forth without argument a re- 
quest for the elimination of a specific pro- 
vision of the code, a modification of a pro- 
vision in language proposed by the objector, 
or an additional provision. All proposah 
will then be heard and all parties present- 
ing evidence will be required to confine 
their presentations in the first instance to 
oral or documentary evidence produced in 
support of the specific propoJ>al made. Oral 
arguments will not be received unless cer- 
tain matters are specifically set down for 
subsequent oral argument by the Deputy 
Administrator, who may, in his discretion, 
request or permit written arguments to be 
filed within such time as he may designate. 

Since the purpose of the hearings Is to 
provide evidence o£ facts upon which the 



Administrator will be justified in recom- 
mending approval of codes to the President, 
Lhei^e hearinjis will not be appropriate for 
the presentation of arguments upon issues 
of law. If any party in inierest desires to 
raise any issue of law in connection with 
a proposed code of fair competition, he 
may file a written argument thereon with 
the Deputy Administratort but oral argu- 
ment ¥5 upon questions of law wLU not be 
permitted during the hearing. 

The control of presentation of testimony 
during hearings will rest entirely with the 
Deputy Administrator, witnesses heinfi 
presented for questionine by him and by 
no one else unless he shall so direct. It is 
the purpose of this regidation to avoid un- 
duly formal or unnecessarily extended ex- 
aminations of witnesses by counsel repre- 
senting a party in interest, lender no cir- 
cumstances will any representative of op- 
posing interests be permitted to cross-ex- 
amine a witness. 

There is no restriction uptjn representa- 




G. C, Williams 

Deputy A4ntinistmtor 

A graduate of West Point in the cla«i 
of IS94f he served with the Astor Bat* 
tery in the Philippines in the Spanish- 
American War, and with the A*E.F, in 
the World War until April, 1918, 
when h« was recalled to Washington 
as acting Chief of Ordn^ince^ Three 
months later he was appointed Chief 
oi Ordnance, with the rank, of major 
general* Long peacetime service at the 
Rock Island arsenal and as powder 
inspector at the du Pont Powder Mills 
had qualified him for this post. He 
wears decorations of Great Britain, 
France and Poland as well as the 
D.S*M, of his own country. He retired 
from the Army in 1930. 

Ikm of parties^ in the^^e proceedings by at- 
torneys or specialists, but such representa- 
tives should regard themselves as witnesses 
subject to the questioning of the Deputy 
Admini^;trator and not as counsel conduct- 
ing a law suit. 
As was illustrated at this first hearing, 



or by events happening concurrently, it 
still is too early to deal positively m\h 
some of the major questions that have 
arisen. Partly because the game is not 
yet far advanced, partly because Brig. 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnston, the Federal Ad- 
ministrator, is i)laying his hand with 
unusual skill and finesse, it has not be- 
come apparent to date just when or in 
what degree pressure will be applied 
in the treatment of minorities under 
codes approved, or of entire industries 




Artllur D* Whiteside 

Deputy Adminhtrator 

Brings back to Government service the 
e2«:perience gained as editor in charge 
of War Trade Intelligence and with 
the War Industries Board, He attend- 
ed the peace conference on repara- 
tions* His business experience was 
gained with the National Bank of 
Commerce^ A, G, Hyde & Sons, the 
Wool Institute, G, Dtin ^ Com- 
pany, the National Credit O^Hce^ and 
Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. He was 
president of the latter two concerns 
when called to government service. 

which fail to act volttntarily. The velvet 
covering has not yet been taken off 
the "big stick,** if, indeed, it t^ver will 
have to be in any widespread number 
of cases. 

Uncertainty still persists with re- 
spect to the exact relationships between 
employers and employees to which the 
Act may lead. As yet, there has been 
little semblance of the labor strife 
which was so freely predicted when the 
bill was under debate, A few isolated 
labor unions have talked about organiz- 
jng open-shop industries, but the ma- 
jority of tinions have shown the same 
sanity as the majority of employers in 
looking at the problem. Certainly^ there 
has been little or no evidence of either 
desire or willingness by the Govem- 
iConiimed on page 59) 



Watching Washington 



By FREDERICK SHELTON 



AFTER five months of legislative and administra- 
tive plannini? we can now be^'m to si*c some of tht* 
T ihinj^s prtjmi^^'d by ihe RxKJSt-vdt regime. Step by ^leji 
we arc learnin;? jnsi what many of the drastic reform's me^in 
when given practical application. The broad powers delegate 
ed to the President by Congress are bdng used. Thiis, leRis- 
lativc discretion is being translated into definite administra- 
tive laws. 

Actifm has been swift. OfRciais have done much ihinkinK 
on the run. IX-libtTativt^ processes have been put a>ide for 
more direct attempts at quick resufts. Now* possibly, all of us 
shooid relax, do a little slcjck-taking, and ask a few questions 
as to where we are going, Sure answers to these questions can- 
not yet be found, but direction markers are fairly distinct. 

Various sttx'k labt^ls liave bct^-n api>Iied to the R(x>sevtlt 
dispensation. Some call it s(->cialism; others state-capitaJism; 
still others dictatorship. Such labels are futile because it is 
none of these things. It is a mixture of many concepts and. 
therefore, many contradictions and inconsistencies. There is 
a little socialism, a good deal of state-capitalism, and a good 
sprinkling of dictatorship. JefTers<)nian principles are Iseing 
scuttled by the jx)litical party which calls him patron and a 
form of federalism far beyond the thoughts of Hamilton is 
being rapidly put into effect- Pohtical heirs of VV^oodrow Wii- 
son are erecting an economy more nationalistic than any 
high'tarifT Republican regime ever attempted* and at the 
same time bidding for international leadership in the field of 
m>nomic peace. Sincere states*- fighters are completely non- 
plussed. Old wet-and-dry demarcations are largely meaning- 
less. It is a strange and confusing situation. 



General Aims 



THE main objectives are. of course, 
to make jobs for millions of idle 
workmen, and to raise prices so that 

debtors will have an even break. 

There is nothing distinctive about 
this program. It is the thing all men have sought desperately 
during four years of depression. The signihcant thing, there- 
fore, is the method to be* employed. Methods are likely to 
bcrcome more imj»rtant than aims because of the likelihood 
that certain methods may produce results not contemplated. 



Results to 
Date 



IT IS too early to measure results 
fairly. Employment has increased, 
however, to the extent of 15 to 20 per 
cent of the 13,WK).(XK) idle workers 
abt)ut whom we heard last February, 
\Prtces have risen sharply in the cases of certain staple com- 
modities, one well known inde.K having risen nearly 60 per 
cent since fast winter. The composite wholesale price index 
of 784 commodities has gone up more than ten per cent. 

For the first time in nearly four years, there is convincing 
evidence that the d*jwnward sj>iral of deflation has been 
turned into an upward spiral. Washington exudes satisfac- 
tion as tangible prfxifs of business recovery roll in. One who 
makes contact with the innumerable sources of economic 
data at Washington gets an impressive picture of a nation 
gomg back lo work. There is no way to tell, however, what 
I he next season will bring. 



MR. KIPLI NGER wrote us that he needed 
a rest and that NATION'S BUSINESS readers 
needed a rest, from his articles. With the 
second proposition we could not agree* With 
the first we were forced to. So we asked Mr, 
Shelton, an experienced and thoughtful com' 
mentator, to write his impressions of Wash^ 
ington during Mr. Kiplinger\s absence 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

^ "WILL the consuming masses buy 

Certain and consume all the stuff being 

Uncertainties "^'"^f '^^^f^^'^^^ ^^'"8 ^^^''^ 
on all sides. If sfi, we are gettmg 

squared away for a j>eriod which 
may be known as the '*good thirties/' in the opinion of many 
wise men. If not, we shall have to pull ourselvt^ together 
again and reorganize for another kind of attack. 

To |>ut the question another way, are producers scared 
into increased production by the prospect of higher prices, 
higher wages, and a devalued currency? Many people think 
so. The specter of inflation undoubtedly has spuned many 
holders of cash to put it into gcxKls and common st<:K:ks. It 
is argued, however, that merchants" shelves were nearly bare, 
that manufacturers had reduced inventories of hnished goods 
and raw materials to abnormally low levels, and that the 
lilling of this vacuum will start a cycle of employment, buy- 
ing power, confidence, and consumption. 



Strike? 



/ WILL merchants be able to sell then 

Will Buyers newly bought goods purchased at 
higher prices and make a profit? 

^ This is the test now being watched 

anxiously by Washington officials 
directly concerned with nursing business and agriculture. 
W^hen the vacuum of low inventories is filled, there must be 
commensurate retail sales and consumption or the little 
June- July bcxim produced in anticipation of inflation will 
flatten out. The possibility of such a late-summer let down is 
clearly in the minds of administration strategists. This ac- 
counts partly for the haste of administrators in trying to 
assure added buying j>ower through the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act and the National Industrial Recovery Act. 



THESE administrators seem to see 
Buying Power the problem clearly. They insist on 
„ ^ ' r getting for farmers more actual pur- 
Dctore Fronts chasing ix)wcr than they have had 
for years so that they can do their 



share in ke£*ping industrial workers employed. Industries 
iContinmd on page S2) 
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what Has Been Done to Veterans 



IWfIVE days after 
^^ry the change of Ad- 

▼ ministration, the Sev- 
enty-third Congress was assembled 
to Washington to remedy the un- 
happy state of the nation. Almost 
immediately it passed a bill titled 
"An Act to Maintain the Credit 
of the United States Government," 
This act, known as Public No. 2 
or as the Economy Act, included 
this language: 

'That, subject to such require- 
ments or limitations as shall be 
contained in regulations to be is- 
sued by the President and within 
the limits of appropriations made 
by Congress, the following classes 
of persons may .be paid a pen- 
sion^—'* 

Out of this clause ^ew the con- 
gressional revolt which delayed 
adjfjumment with a deluge of elo- 
quence and legislative maneuver- ^ 
ing. Out of it also came a reduction 
of veterans' appropriations al- 
though nolxidy can say what this 
reducuon may be. It couid be 
$360,000,000. It will certainly be at 
feast $250,000,000. It will most 
likely be some figure in between. 

Whether or not this cut can be 
made without injustice to anyone 
is a debatable question. Quite likely 
nobody is satisfied. The taxpayer 
got less than he asked for. The vet- 
erans lost more than they wanted 
to. The issue is far from dead but 
the adjournment of Congress pro- 
vides a momentary breathing space 
to examine what has been done, 
how it was done, and to whom. 

That is not an easy task. Experts 
of the Veterans* Bureau armed 
with the fmest tabulating machin- 
er>' are working overtime, and have 
been for months, trying to figure it out 

The complexities of the situation are 
increased by the fact that veterans of 
the Civil War, the Mexican War, the 
Indian War, the Spanish- American 
War, the Philippine Insurrection, the 
Boxer Rebellion and various expeditions 
such as thosf^ in Nicaragua are affected 
as well as veterans of the World War. 
Reccifds of some of these engagements 




THE PRESIDENT'S propos^ 
aJs for cutting the cost of Vet' 
erans' Administration brought 
on a confusing congressional 
row. With the excitement end'' 
ed, at least temporarily, it is 
possible to see what was actual' 
ly accomplished and how 



are insufficient or entirely lacking. 

Moreover, a>mi>ensation legislation 
has grown up piece-meal as the need or 
mciination arose. This continuing re- 
vision has resulted in some strange 
situations such as that which frequently 
permitted a Spanish War veteran whose 
disabilities were not the result of service 
to draw more pension for a like per- 
centage of disability than men injured 
in actual combat. 



Add to this the com- 
plications arising from in- 
surance, vocational education, 
hospitalization, widows and chil- 
dren, technicalities and red tape and 
it becomes evident that the situa- 
tion isn't one that the ordinary man 
will encompass in a casual sitting. 

It is possible, however, to get a 
broad general picture and to deter- 
mine to some extent where we 
stand today in relation to where we 
stood before the recent revisions. 

An old system 

TO BEGIN with, the present argu- 
ment is not new. The Founding 
Fathers started it when, a few 
weeks after the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed, the Con- 
tinental Congress passed resolutions 
l^romising pensions to soldiers and 
seamen who might be disabled in 
the Revolutionary War. Nobtidy 
denies that this was a just act. 
Even the severest critics of Vet- 
erans' Administration favor gov- 
ernment compensation and relief 
for those who are disabled defend- 
ing their country and for the de- 
pendents of those who are killed. 

The Founding Fathers, however, 
mmn liberaUzed that early pension 
law. Pension laws passed after 
each succeeding war have in turn 
Ix'en liberalized and the scission of 
Congress which does not discuss 
veterans legislation in some form is 
the exception rather than the rule. 

When we entered the World War 
an effort w^as made to prevent a 
repetition of this argument over 
pensions. A committee formed in 
1917 with Julian W. Mack as chair - 
man carefully examined all compensa- 
tion and pension systems then in use 
and drew up a plan of veterans relief 
designed to cover every reasonable form 
of compensation and assistance to vat- 
erans and their dependents 

This plan, incorporated as the sub- 
stantive provisions of the act of Qctobt^r 
6, 1917, provided, by means of pay 
allotments and family allowances, for 
the dependent families of jK^rson^ in 
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actual servi(^. It provided com- 
pensation, medical care and 
vwaticmal rehabilitation for 
those disabk^d in service and 
govemmenl insuraiKe for serv- 
ice people. 

This act was amended in 
1921 to provide that certain 
d iseasc^s wh ich developed within 
certain periods after the war 
should be presumed to be of 
service origin. 

Under tht^se provisions, the 
cost of World War veter* 
ans' compensation apparently 
reached its peak in 1924 and 
a decline was noted. In that 
year the adjusted compensa- 
tion act was passed over the 
President's veto and a month 
later the World War Veterans* 
Act extended government hos- 
pital facilities to veterans of 
any war when disabled by dis- 
ease or injury not connected 
With military service. 

Under the terms of the act, 
thts hospitalization was au- 
thorized only when accom- 
modation was available. The 
theory was that there would 
be some vacant beds in the 
hospitals and former soldiers 
should be allowed to use them. 
When the number of applicants 
exceeded the number of beds, 
a rash for more hospitals 
began, 

"Every^ Congressman want- 
ed a hospital for his district," 
one official describt;d it. "When 
the Veterans Bureau asked for 
§10,000,000 for hospitals, it 
got $20,000,0041;' 

The act of 1924 also in- 
creased the number of "pre- 
sumptive" cases by lengthen- 
ing the list of ailments which, 
developing after the war, Were 
to be regarded as st^rvice connected. 
Furthermore, it provided that disability 
should be judged not on a basis of im- 
paired earnings but on the basis of pre- 
vious occupation. This had the effect, 
according to one critic, of nullifying the 
whole vocational training system. No 
matter what a man had been trained to 
do, if he could not follow his pre-war 
rxcupation he was rated handicapped 
on the basis of his pre war occupation. 

Too much disability allowance 

THIS regulation, reasfynable enough in 
conception, had s<ime remarkabte se- 
quels. One of them, supposedly an 
actual case, was related by a man who 
emphasized that it was unusual but 
showed the i^ossibilities. A violinist \<M 
a finger while in the stTvtce. This in- 
jury, modest enough in mml walks of 
life, incapacitated him for his previous 
occupation. He was rated as 50 i>er cent 
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disabled and drew compensation on this 
basis. In the meantime he became an 
orchestra leader at higher pay than he 
had previously received. 

Further libfrralizin^j acts were passed 
in 1928 and 1930. The former provided 
$50 a month for all cases of anested 
tuberculosis and S25 a month for loss 
of limbs, in addition to whatever other 
compensation the veteran was receiving. 
The act of 1930 known as the Disability 
Allowance Law provided payments at 
a rate from $12 to $40 for all disabled 
veterans no matter when or how the 
disability was acquired. 

By April 30. 1933, some 417,975 
cases of all kinds were on record of 
which 26.581 were totally disabled. The 
estimated cost of all services to veterans 
for the next year was S966.GO0,(K)0. 

With reduced income inspiring a 
greater public scrutiny of government 
expense, these figures could not t^scajx' 
notice. Taxpayers, developing an un- 



precedented interest in where their 
money went, found that veterans* ad- 
ministration was the largest single item 
on the federal budget- 
Possible 40 per cent cut 

STATISTICIANS among the taxpayers 
studying the figuiL^ declared that ^00.- 
(HJQ.OOO could bt^ taken out of this fund 
without injustice to any deserving vet- 
eran. The term **deserving veteran," of 
course, needs some definition. The U. S. 
Chamber of Qimmerce. si>eaking for the 
business men of the country, said: 

**Any man wht) has serv*ed in the 
military forces and who, because of dis- 
abilities incurred in the line of duty, 
has had his earning jx)wer reduced, 
should have generous treatment and 
should bi* amply reimburs^^d for such 
loss of earning capacity/' 

It was [X)ssible to prtxluce number- 
( Continued on page 57) 



Giving the Home Owner Protection 

By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 





'jJWaPPROVED by the President as one of the major cogs 
>^ / in thf legislative machinery of his "new deal/* the 
^ Home Owners' Loan Act is designed "to provide emer- 
gency relief with respect to home mortgage indebtedness, to 
refinance home mortgageis. to extend relief to the owners of 
homes occupied by them who are unable to amortize their 
debt elsewhere, to amend the Federal Home Loan Bank Act; 
to increase the market for obligations of the United States, 
and for other purposes/' This legislation passed the House 
April 28 by a vote of 383 to 4, and the Senate, June 6, with- 
out a roll call. 

In brief, the Act provideii: The establishment of a Home 
<.>wners* Loan Corporation to be administered by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, with $200.0(X).000 of capital to be 
provided by the Rrconst ruction Finance Corporation. 

Authorization to issue S2XKX).000.0{X) in bonds running IS 
years at four per cent interest, with the interest guaranteed 
by the Government. 

Maximum aid which the Corporation may give to a home 
owner, through exchange of bonds for mortgages, will be the 
aiuivalent of 80 per cent of the value of a mortgaged prop- 
erty but not exceeding S14,000. 

The Corporation, in this refinancing, will exchange its 
bonds up to the permitted maximum for mortgages; the 
bonds will bear government-guaranteed interest at four per 



WITH the saving of a half million homes as 
the goal, the Home Owners' Loan Act was 
passed by Congress, Mortgagees and mort" 
gagors are affected. So are many others 



cent. When the Corporation makes such an arrangement it 
will collect from home owners interest not exceeding five |)er 
cent on the refmanced mortgages, and home owners must 
amortize these loans within 15 years. 

The Act also provides that home owners whose mortgage 
holders are reluctant to accept the bonds may borrow in cash 
up to 40 per cent of the value of their properties for the pur- 
ix)se of refinancing their indebtedness- Interest on these logins 
in no event will exceed six per cent annually. 

Cash loans are authorized up to 50 per cent of the value 
of homes not otherwise encumbered for the payment of 
taxes, assessments, necessar>^ repairs and maintenance, and 
the act also provides for loans to recover homes for original 
owners who may have lost them by foreclosure or forced sale 
in the past two years. 

The borrower may have an extension of three years on 
the principal if he keeps the interest paid, and the Board 
may extend the payment of both principal and mterest in 
cases of inability to pay, owing to stress of circumstances. 

Mortgages, to be eligible, must be of record June 13, 1933. 
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As usied in the act, iht- term "home 
morlKaKt^" means "a tirnt morimi^i' 
on ri-al i-sVaiv in simijlr ur on a 
lea sL^ hold undtT a rini-wybk* Jt^ase 
for not k^s lhan 1^,4 years, upcm 
which there is located a dwethnK for 
not more than four familH**^. u^^d by 
rhe fjwner jis a home or hi*ld by tiim 
as his ijomesU-ad. and having a 
value rKit exceedmii $2(MXM), and 
the term 'fir^it morlKaRr' incliidt^ 
such classic of Jirst Hens as are 
commonly given to securt advances 
on real rotate under the laws of the 
state in which I hi- real istate is lo- 
cated, loRC'llier with the credit in- 
sUumenls, if any. securrd thereby " 



An 



ciiiergency measure 



THE Ibrited Slates Census in liXiO 
revealed that 95 per cent of urban 
dwi'llin^; hotisi-s came witliin the 
$2iXim limit. 

Prmiarity* the bill is an emer 
gency measure inlendt*d t() protect 
the t*quities of thousands of citizens 
who own or are buying houst^ in 
which Ifiey live. It does not ] provide 
fi)r the home owner who wisIks 
merely to reh nance his mort|{af5e 
and is in no danger of fori*cl(Miure. 
A (glance at the background of this 
relief measure will help to explain 
the *'why" of '\H prtivisions. 

In 1932, tlie oytstandmg mort 
gage debt on dwelling houses was 
estimated bv the Home I>oan Bank 
Board at $2l,'l5().fKK),0(K), divided 
as follows: Kt'deral Ri*servt^ member 
banks, $l.45(MMrt).(KX); mutual sav- 
ings banks. $:i.39:irMKM)iKl. all other 
banks, S1,(J44/NX),0(K>: buifding and 
loan associations, $r>.'1H4,rKM)/)rit); 
in^iurance com|)anies, $2.079J)fM). 

fKH»; mortgage companiL^. S;i0(X)/M).00O; individual, S4,- 

The total trumtx^r tif dwellings in the United Statt^ in 
1930. according to the census, was 25.204 ,97(>, and the num- 
ber of familiei^j was 29.904,663. As a "dwelling"" is detnred 
as any i>lace where one or mtvre persons skt^p regularly, it 
may signify a Ixiat or a lent, and an apart nunt hous** ^Hheller- 
ing many familit^s is counted as only one dwelling. Owing to 
this method oi dealing with apartment housrs. the numlxT 
of dwellings is considerably k'ss than the number of families. 
Urban dwellings totaled 13,046.699 and urban familit-'S to- 
taled 17.372,324. 

Of all tlie houses in Ihe lUiited States, more than 90 per 
cent are of the one-family tyjM-, alxmt seven jx^r cent are 
two-family structure's; and 2.6 ]m cent are dwellings designed 
for three* or more families. The last group, which includes 
apartment lioust^s, provides for 12 jier cent of all the families; 
the remainder live in one family or two-family buildings. 

On half of the l2.fKM).(MKl rjne family and ' two-family 
urban dwellings nn>rtgages are outstanding. Of these mort- 
gages, only about one-fifth are believed to be in acute dis- 
tress. During the depression, the mortgaging of homes is 
ascnlxxl ii^ great pari in the desperate eff<irts of the home 
owner to Imance himst^lf through a diOkult economic situ- 
ation. Records shr)vv that fori'dosures have increastxl. A lest 
invest igat it >n by the Fedi-ral Home U>an Bank Hoard in 6t>8 
communUies, counties for the mt>st tiarl, including 44.9 per 
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foreclosures in 1926. For 1932. the 
Hiimt was i*i5J33 

Akhou^li (arms and business 
profwties are mcluded in the sur- 
vey, analysis revealed that atx>ut 
three-ftnjrths of the actions a0t*cted 
home owners. Since the communi- 
ties thus **sampled" were scattered 
throuiihout the country, there is 
reason to believe that the forixrkis- 
yrt^ for the nation were sometlunR 
like twice the number shown for 
the 44.9 p(tr cent of the population 
represented in the survey. 

It is possible to bt^lieve with the 
HrtM^kin^s Institution that, bt^fore 
VJ2iK urban mortgages had expand- 
ed more rajiidly than pr(»jyerty val- 
ues. This jiosition, of cours**, must 
Ix' rationalized against the fact that 
property values were rising gener- 
ally. NVi d*mbE the ^reat volume of 
I oust ruction operated to raist* the 
[iiortKa^e debt. The hnnncing tjf this 
structural surge is a kigical explana- 
titm of tlie bulge in the mortgage 
total for the ten-year |Kist-war fie* 
riod. 

As every one knows, many |xt- 
sons i)ouRlil houses at prices out of 
all proportion to their incomes and 
have reduced the princiiral little or 
nothing. As would be ex[K*ctiMi, the 
value of some of these proj^K.Ttics is 
now actually lower than the mort- 
ficurt^. 

Relieving distress 



HOW to relieve the distrt^s of the 
home owner burdened with a mort- 
Kdgi'. through the medium of a loan 
safeguarded with the requirements 
of character and earning fx>wer and 
the ability to carry the im[]!ied ob^ 
ligations, is the problem to which the Pri*sident and his 
advis<jrs directed their interest and their sui>i^jrt. 

Wfien signing the bill, the President urged holders of mort- 
gages to withhold foreclosure until the new system had a 
chance to function. The President dtxlart^d that ccxijierative 
actiiin under tlu^ act will eliminate the necessity for many 
foreclf>sures, with justice to all ci>ncerned. Me siiid: 

In siRriin^ the ifome Owners' [.uan Act f»f iTO/' 1 feel that we 
have taken another important step t^iward ending the deflation 
which was rapidly depriving many millions of farm and home 
owners from the tide and equity to their property. 

The at:t extends the ^mv principle af relief to home owner* 
that we have already extended to farm owners, Purthermore. it 
extends this relief not only 1*) pi^ifple who have btirrowed nmney on 
their homt^ hut ai^> to their mortRane creditor*^. 

It will, of toursti. take a hliie while to set up thv niaehinery 
iiecessjiry to carry the principles of the act into effect. In the 
mi^antime. 1 appeal to niortua^e ireditorfs and all others who hav 
claims aj^ainsi home ownrrs lo abstain fnvm seeking to di^fjosse 
the home owners who are in debt to them iiotil the iL-tinancint* 
provisitms of the Home Morli;ant" Act can he madu elfeetive. 

Cooperation between ihi' ortieials of the Home OwruTs' Loan 
Corporation* the mori^aKors and the mortgagees during the next 
fcw^ months will make many loreclosureis unnecesssary and will do 
substantial justice to all concerned, 

The new act datfs not abolish the Federal Home U^an 
Hank structure authorized by the Act of July 22, 1932, bu' 
it diR*s retx^al the provision for dirt*ct loans to home ownci> 



cent of the (K)pulalion of the United States, siiowed ATMS Through this modification, the new home loan system is an 
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expansion of the direct loan function originally included in 
the Home Loan Bank Board's authority but found imf^rac- 
ucabk because distressed mortgages rarely ha\^e the sound- 
ness essential to conservative refinancing. The distinction 
between the two systems cannot be too sharply drawn. The 
Home Loan Bank system is a permanent, conservative organ- 
ization constituting a reserve resource to assist local home 
financing institutions. The Home Owners' Loan system is a 
purely emergency organization designed to lend directly to 
the home owner, and authorized to operate for three years 
after tlie date of the Act. 

A good deal of confusion resulted from the public*s mis- 
apprehension with regard to the purpose of the Home Loan 
Bank system. The framers of the Act did not have direct 
loans to individuals in mind. The system was intended to 
serve as a credit reserve for building and loan associations, 
savings banks and insurance companies. The expectation 
that money for refinancing their borrowers would be avail- 
able as soon as the system was in full operation no doubt 
influenced these institutions to refrain from foreclosures, and 
gave fresh confidence to their shareholders and depositors. 
At the end of June, 1,301 savings institutions had become 
members of the system. Their stock subscriptions amounted 
to $12.119300. 

Although active lending did not begin until January 15 
of this year, and the system has been forced in all but 
eight states to wait for the legis- 
latures to approve the inclusion 
of home financing institutions in its 
membership, Uie home loan bank^: 
have invested more than $45,000,- 
000 in the home mortgage field. Uh 
limately it is expected the approved 
savings institutions will take up all 
the system s stock. Until it is re- 
tired, the United States Govern- 
ment participates in dividends, if 
any, with the member institutions, 
but is guaranteed two per cent on 
the sttick it snbscribes. It is the in- 
tention of the system's administra- 
tors to project its services into areas 
where money for home financing is 
scarce. The number of foreclosures 
has declined in communities w^here 
home financing institutions hold 
membership in the system. Else- 
w^here foreclosures have increased. 

The object of the new legislation 
is not to shoulder the entire burden 
of the nation s mortgage debt on 
the Government. Instead, the plan 
is designed to care only for emer- 
gency cases and for those in which 
the prospect of ultimate payment 
of the mortgage debt is reasonably 
good. It will be possible to refund, 
not only a first mortgage, but a sec- 
ond mortgage or any other lien up 
to the total BO per cent value. 

The three-year moratorium on 
principal payments was accepted 
by the House and Senate conferees. 
The holders of mortgages in de- 
fault, both as to interest and prin- 
cipal payments, for the most part 
are interested primarily in getting 
their money back and do not wish 
to take over the property. As mat- 
ters stand now, they are receiving 
no payment on the principal, and 
in many cases no interest on the 
investment. In such circumstances 
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relief plans since the first McNary- 
Haugen bill was in I reduced in 1924* 



the mortgage is not salable and so cannt)t be converted 
into cash if the mortgage holder should find himself in 
need of it. 

The House therefore placed in the bill a provision that 
cash loans might be made by the Home Owners' Loan Cor- 
poration to pay off mortgages where the mortgaRe carried 
not more than 30 per cent of the value of the property. The 
Senate raised the limit to 50 per cent. A compromise wa^ 
reached in conference at 40 per cent, and this figure is car- 
ried in the bill It is worth pointing out that the Act provides 
no authority by which the home owner may compel the 
mortgage holder to take action which he does not wish to take 
by forcing him to take cash for the balance of the debt due him. 

Cannot help all home owners 

IT SHOULD be understoc^d that not all the persons in de- 
fault can be relieved by the emergency loan legislation. Mor- 
ton Bodtish. former member of the Home Loan Bank Board, 
told the country at the outset of the Board s activities that 
"No sound home fmancing system can give relief to home 
owners, home buyers, home repairers, home taxpayers, unless 
they have good character, some earning power, and are other- 
wise in a position under normal conditions to carry their 
obligations." 

The same principle holds true with respect to the new plan 
for mortgage relief. Otherwise, the 
refinancing of mortgages under a 
Gove rn men t -s u [Der vised co r porat ion 
would partake more of the charac- 
ter of a gift to the home owner than 
of a loan. 

Loans made by the Home Own- 
ers' Loan Corporation must be 
sounds the Board declares, or the 
Corporation's bonds will not foe 
sound and will sell at a discount. 
The Corporation, therefore, will be 
unable to help the home owner 
whose mortgage is excessive unless 
the mortgage holder will agree to 
take a reduction in the amount of 
principal, down to 80 per cent of 
the value of the property involved. 

Nor can the mortgage holder be 
forced to take any such action. The 
Corporation's powers provide for 
exchanges of bonds for mortgages 
which meet the limitations laid 
down by law. Except as indicat- 
ed above, they do not provide 
for advances to home owners for 
the purpose of paying off present 
mortgages and giving new mort- 
gages to the Corporation. Thus the 
whole refinancing operation is sub- 
ject to the agreement of the mort- 
gage holder to accept the terms of 
the new arrangement. This qualifi- 
cation would seem to restrict the 
Corporation's scope of operations. 

Despite the explicit text of the 
new Act, inquiries reveal a wide- 
spread belief that the country's 
mortgage problems in general are 
alxmt to be solved. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank 
system was not intended as an 
emergency organisation to distrib- 
ute money freely and on an un- 
sound basis, and it is not antici- 
pated now that the new O^rpora- 
tion will be any less sound than the 
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loan banks. The official determination to take over only 
reastinably stiund loans will automatically exclude the idea 
that unsound i>ajxT can bt^ unloaded on a Govemment- 
sr>on5ored institution, 

Jt is easy to argue* of course, that mortgage holders who 
are receivinic their payments regularly will find littk or no 
incentive to trade their mortgages for bonds. This reluctance 
would deny benelUs of the legislation to home owners who 
have been able to keep op their payments. 

As everyeme knows, most mortgaKe^ now pay six, st*ven. 
or ei^ht per cent interest. It is natural to ask why the mort- 
gage holder who has bc*cn paid 
promptly should want to exchange 
a Rf>und as^^t yielding six per cent 
or more for another that yields only 
four per cent, as do the bonds to be 
issued by the Home Owners' Loan 
Coriwration. With this factor in 
view, it would sti'm that, for the 
most part, only mortgages in de- 
fault or in immediate danger of be- 
coming so could constitute the Cor- 
poration's province. 

Restricted lending 



THE field is further limited by the 
restrictions [)laced in the legislation 
establishing the system. The home 
on whicii the mortgage is given, for 
example, must be <jccupied by the 
owner or held by him "as a home- 
stead/' and it must be of a type to 
accommodate not more than four 
families. 

In addition, the bt^nds issued in 
exchange for a mortgage must not 
exceed in face value 80 pt^r cent of 
the appraised value of the property 
or $14,000, whichever is lower. Be- 
cause of the shrinkage of real es- 
tate values quotations in recent 
years, many mortgages are larger 
than 80 per cent of the value of the 
property. It is obvious that these 
can be refinanced through a bond 
exchange system only if the mort- 
gage holder is willing to trim the 
mortgage to 80 per cent of the 
vaiiie, and then take this amount in 
bonds. The cut would be passed on 
to the home D^mer whose mortgage 
would bt^ reduced in proportion to 
the reduction accepted by the mort- 
gage holder. 

It thus appears that the Corjxira- 
tion will function in two ways — 
by exchange of bonds for mort- 
gages and by refinancing mortgages with cash. The bond 
exchanges, as indicated, will face several retarding influences. 
Not the least might be a lack of cash for cash refinancing by 
reason of the fact that the Corjxiration will have capital of 
only $2(K).000.0(¥i and the returns from sales of bonds for 
cash are not predictable and maybe considerably less than par. 

Should the Corporation try to push any large part of its 
authorized issue of S2/HJ<|/)(H).()00 of bcmds on the market, it 
would have to compete with the Federal Treasury in the 
financing of its t>pt*rations. Moreover, since Treasury b«3nds, 
on which both principal and interest are guaranteed by the 
Ckivernment, often sell below par. it is unlikely that the bcmds 
of the Corfxjration, on which only the interest is guaranteed, 
will st^ll at i)ar. Some Government issues mm are bt^low par. 

It is interetsling lo recall that the farm mortgage relief 
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bill provided for loans up to 50 per cent of the appraised 
normal value of the land and 20 per cent of the value of the 
iwrmanent insured improvcmentsi. As has been said, the bill 
for the relief of home owners provider for Icjans up to 80 per 
cent of the value of the property as appraised. 

Although the plan provides for the exchange of bonds for 
mortgages, two questions naturally arise, "Is there any re- 
liei for the mortgagor, if the bonds are refused by the mort- 
gagee? Can the permn buying a house under contract get a 
loan?** The answer in part is that the bill covers all prior 
liens, and contracts of sale, for the framers of the bill author- 
ized advances of cash to take care 
of taxes, assessments, and other 
charges, such as insurance. 

As has bet»n txiinted out, the 
Home Loan Bank Bill was passed 
last year. Somehtw the public got 
the idea that people could go to a 
government agency and borrow 
money on real estate whatever the 
need- The new legi halation refli'cts 
no intention to embark the Gov- 
ernment on a course of lending 
money to individuals except for 
e mergency purfjoses. and then only 
when there is no other opportunity. 
It is unhappily true that there is nti 
jirovision to save the unfortunate 
whose property has so depreciated 
that it is mortgagc^d in excess of 
HO per cent of its value, 

Eticou raging thrift 

A DISTINCTIVE innovation is 

the regard for persons in communi* 
ties where there is no building and 
loan association. That their situa- 
tion is realistic is attested by the fact 
that, of the 3.072 counties in the 
United States, 1,556 are without the 
benefit of an ass<Kiation of this sort, 
nor do they have a mutual savings 
bank, or insurance company agen- 
cy. The new bill attempts to solve 
this difficulty by providing for 
thrift associations in counties defi- 
cient in this service. 

The Government s idea is to pro* 
mote the organization of savings as- 
sociations by taking 50 per cent of 
the stock along with the citizens of 
any local community di^iring to 
establish such an association. The 
ass^xiation when established, would 
be a source from which the local 
jH^iple cou!d borrow money to 
build, buy. or improve their homes, 
and the associations would si^gnify a cooperative effort to 
save and conserve capital in the local communities. 

Tn effect, the Corporation says to a community, "if you 
want to organize a building and loan association of this type, 
we will put in a dollar of capital for every dollar that you can 
raise. If you take $10,000 capital we will take S10,0t)0, pay 
it in as fast as you pay yours in, and that association will 
become a member of one of the federal home-loan banks, and 
as it lends to its members in a local community it can take 
that pa|>er to the federal home-loan bank to which it belongs 
and use it for procuring money from t!ie home^oan bank to 
relend to the people in its community. It is to encourage 
thrift, in the first place, and to build up a great coojx^rative 
financial structure, dealing strictly with homes.*' If it be asked 
i Continued on page 55) 
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Charting the Course of Business . . . 



Running aKead of the plans . . . 

* THE administration of the industrial recovery and the 
fym relief laws is threatened by the ver>' things the meas- 
m i seek to accomplish. 

The purposes of the bills were to raise prices, add to em- 
ployment, increase purchasing power — in short to bring 
about prosperity. But if prosperity comes with the promise 
of the bills and their performance is not needed, what then? 
Will the w^hole elaborate plan sink into what an earlier 
Democratic president called ^'innocuous desuetude" or will 
an effort be made to incorporate the ideas of cutting acreage 
and aiding farm prices by processing taxes? Will raising 
wages and reducing hours of labor by mutual agreement be 
made part of the permanent policies of the Government? 

Already there are indications that farmers with dollar 
wheat and twelve-cent cotton and prices still rising are less 
eager to commit themselves to the new program. Some 
manufacturers are wondering if with broadening markets 
and higher prices in prospect they are not justified in raising 
wages on their own initiative and entering slowly upon gov- 
ernment-sanctioned codes. 

Business may cure itself . • . 

-^f BOTH the farm loan and home loan situations show 
promise of getting well without a drastic operation. The 
Farm Credit Administration is not finding much call lor the 
two billions allotted to it for refinancing farm mortgages. 
The holders of such mortgages, as they see farm prices rising, 
are not eager to foreclose or to take lower interest rates, per- 
haps on a lessened principal. 

The same condition exists in the home loan field. The 
prospect of rising real estate prices makes the mortgage 
holder more content with his security and indifferent to re- 
financing plans. 

It looks as if sick business might get well by itself and any 
doctor will tell you that the most satisfactory patient is one 
who gets weli without drugs and without the knife. 

Public Works move slowly . . - 

* IT SHOULD not be forgotten that the Farm Relief Act 
with its annex permitting inSation, and the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act with its public works program and its 
tax plan are emergency acts terminable by time or by execu- 
tive order. The public works program is not speeding as fast 
as some of its proponents hoped, particularly as to the two 
billions to be allotted among the states. Politics seems to be 
creeping in; the states are finding it hard to formulate ac- 
ceptable programs; the Director of the Budget who has to 



keep an eye on the national budget is suggesting that federal 
funds go only to stat^ which can balance their own budgets. 

WKat kind of prosperity . . . 

MEANWHILE business rejoices in improvements in 
many lines. Car loadings go up, more electric power is con- 
sumed, leKtile manufacture booms, automobile production 
rises, steel moves out of the doldrums. 
But every caller at the editorial offices asks this question: 
'*Is consumption increasing along with production or is the 
improvement in business chiefly anticipatory of increasing 
prices and improved consumer buying?" 

A fair answer is that consumption probably lags behind 
although there are indications of improvement. Unemploy- 
ment has lessened, but there is still a great number of men 
out of work, or working short hours and at low wages. 

World wide recovery . . . 

^ ONE thing that marked the business decline that started 
in 1929 and is, we hope and pray, now over is the fact that 
it was not confined to any one country or any one continent. 
In every quarter of the world there was unemployment and 
suffering; in every quarter of the world prices dropped, and 
it seemed, would never stop dropping. 

If the depression was world-wide, is the apparent recovery 
world-wide? If it is not, can we hope that our recovery is 
well founded and to continue? 

The answer to the second question is that despite all the 
talk of nationalism and economic self -de pendency, we are 
better off as the world is better off, A peaceful, consuming 
China, buying our cotton cloth and our kerosene, is better 
for us even though our foreign trade be but ten per cent, 
and a not indispensable ten per cent, of our business. 

The answer to the first question is that commodity prices 
throughout the world are showing rapid advances, in some 
countries more rapidly even than in the United States. 
Rising prices usually accompany or lead to increasing busi- 
ness activity and that activity is being shown throughout 
the world. Not universally, perhaps not even generally » but 
here and there and increasingly. 

Our bettered business outlook is shared by other countries. 
It is not due only to the drastic measures taken by the Fed- 
eral Government to stimulate recovery. It is a world move- 
ment of which we are seeing the first signs, 

Purckasing power needed . * • 

it THIS danger of an increased production unaccompanied 
by increased wages, increased employment and increased 
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consumpuon wa? recopnized by the Administratiofi early in 
July wluii Brifi, Gen. Hugh Johnson, industrial administra- 
tor, warned business that it must hurry with its codes and 
particularly with the steps low^ard increasinj? waives arid pur- 
cha^iing power. There have been complaints that productive 
activity was in j>art at lea^it due to a dt^ire to increase sttxrks 
before higher wa^es made hisher prices inevitable and these 
complaints have stirred the adnriiristrator of the new act 
in his desire to get underway. 

General Johnson didn't minco words. lie referred to the 
/ear that prcKiuction was overrunninK consumption and 
added: 

If we gtl iOk> far ahead ol tmr purchasing power, ii must mean 
a new^ a»llapse. I shudder ti> ihink what wnuld happen in this 
country it we had another. 

Tlie army of civil servants • . • 

if THE Council uf the Civil Service Refonn League is 
gravely concerned lest the change of administration and the 
change of the party in power should lead to a breakdown 
of *'the merit system." It sees "the demands of stxiilsmen" 
leading to "'greater waste, corruption and extravagance/* 

Anyway the "spoilsnieji/* whoever they are, have some- 
thing to light over these days. Here's the Council's summ^iry 
of the manixnver of government : 

"During the half-century since the adoption of the Civil 
ScTvice Ijsw m 1S83. the public service has grown tre- 
mendously through the many increasing; functions under- 
taken by our various governments. The civil stTviee through- 
out the country rejiresents an army of more than 3,000 /MK) 
persons, and calls for an annual exjienditure of more than 
S4.(M)fi.fH:Mj,(i(K). Otxe in every 40 ^>ersons draws pay from the 
federaL state or municipal governments. This huge public 
pay rol! refiresents about one 4rfth of the total annual budg- 
ets for all governmental activities/" 

There are 26,000,000 famihes in the United States. One 
in about eight includes a government worker. Will that num- 
ber grow less? It never has. 

Our business lives and even our private hves come more 
and more under the hand of government and each extension 
of federal authority caUs for more administrators, more 
•-ureaus, mtjre chiefs of bureaus, more secretaries to chiefs 
f bureaus, more investigators, in short* more men and 
women. 

That three million will increase a third and be four mil- 
hon long bt^fore our |X)pulation increases a third and becomi*s 
165 niin.fHiO. 



Wliy discard brains; 



W. O'NEIL. head of the General Tire and Rubber Com- 
any, recently expressed his conviction that industr>^ is not 
entirely a young man's job. Experience and mature judg- 
ment have their place in the manufacture and distribution of 
the nation's commodities as well as youthful initiative, enter- 
prise and energy, he bi lieves. 

*Tn this fast-mcAing age, there has develojx^d a theory 
hat men more than 40 should be thrown into the discard 
ut, in our organization, we have a number of men more 
an 60 who are doing real jobs/' Mr. O'Neil says. **While 
'e do not make a j^ractice of hiring old men, we certainly 
have no age limit on ket^pinR them. 

"Bricks and mortar don't make a plant- neither do chem- 
istry and engina*ring it takes men to make a plant. Men 
ust feel safe in their jobs, sure of their jobs. If the only 
lure they could l(K>k ftjrward to was that, when they 
eached a certain age, they would be thrown into the discard, 
hey could not do their best work. We must recognize the 
capabilities and advantages of age and experience/* 

Industry is neither a young man's job nor an old man's 
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job. Both have their places and each needs the other. 

Advertising a waste? • • . 

it IT IS characteristic of the lofty intellects who write the 
guide books to economic Utopias that they turn up their 
ni>ses at advertising. In the planned heavens to which they 
look foward, each man, under professimal direction, shall 
have what he ought to have and not what he wants. 

Outstanding among these prophets of a new day is Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell, (professor of economics at Columliia 
and a^istant secretary of agriculture. Professor Tugwell 
has recently published "Tlie Industrial Discipline/' and here 
is his reference to advertising: 

Any social plan would have to include for industry all the 
functions which are now performed by the independent agencieii 
v^hich have ^rown up because sc^mti^ne anticipated a profit from 
dom^ them. . . . Kvt*n the worst ra«.e which can be ciied, adver- 
lisinK. has obvious social functions. Per-^uadinc consumers to buy 
a dozen different articles of precisely the same uses and qualities 
is undiluted waste; but calling public attention to new goods or to 
new uses for old ones would always be neces^ry. 

Where does the good Professor get his ideas Bhoui ad- 
vertising? ^'Persuading consumers to buy a dozen different 
articles of precisely the same uses and qualities" would be 
waste, but when, if ever, did advertisinfi seek to do that^ Ad- 
vertising does try to convince the consumer of the merits of 
the advertised product. It holies to make him believe that 
A s shirts have qualities that make them worth considering 
when he wants another sfiirt ; it doc*s not seek to put six shirts 
on one back. 

"Calling public attention to new g(*cxls or to new uses of 
old ones — " Proftfssor Tugwell's second definition — is a 
much nnore accurate description of what advertising has 
done and will do. 

And st ill we wonder at the Professor s unhesitating super- 
lative *"the worst case.'* 

For the honesty of business * • . 

★ A DISTINGUISHED scientist who ri^*s to the defense^ 
of business is always welcome; he is doubly welcome when 
he does it in the way of sharp criticism of a professional 
reformer in the columns of one of our most reforming 
journals. 

in this case the scientist is Raymond Pearl, profess4.>r of 
biology at Johns Hopkins and an outstanding authority: the 
reformer, or reformers, are Arthur Kallet and F. J. Schlink, 
the reforming journal is The Naiimt, which invited Dr. 
Pearl to review a book called, "1(X10(M.».(XK) Guinea Pigs." 
Mr. Schlink is active in the work of Consumers Ret^earch 
and the guinea pigs are the helpless jiopulation of the Ignited 
Stales, who are being pursut*d by the food, drug and cos- 
metic manufacturers of this country. No doubt there is truth, 
much truth, painful tnith, in what Kallet and Schlink say. 
There is quackery and grt^fd in busint^ss, as there is in all 
callings. But let Profess(jr Pearl describe the book : 

It is written for the avowed purpose of passing judgment upon 
the actions and motives of certain groups of men f food and dnig 
manufacturers and officials} and yt>tjn the products of their ac- 
livities ( foods and dniRs and ihe enforcement of the I*ore Food 
l^wL Bui it states only one side of the case: and in doin^j sj;j 
freely employs niosi of the devices known to demagi>guery. propa- 
Kanda. and Mr. Ivy Lee as useful in inflaming the emotions and 
subduinfi the reason, to the end that the jury may be prejudiced 
ai;ainst the other side. 

Professor Pearl deals six^cifically with ftxid manufacture. 
The bcxjk he says creates a general impression that the f(Kid 
manufacturers of this country are in a conspiracy to fet^d the 
American people |X)jsonous and adulterated food. The 
authors create this impression "by dt^ribing and discussing 



in great detail selected examples of flagrant but exceptional 
frauds and abuses. Then by subtle insinuation these cases 
are so generalized that the uninformed reader is likely to be 
seduced into regarding them as universals. There is notable 
absence of even an attempt at any statistical proof of the 
alleged dangers or harm done by bad foods." 
What are the facts as Professor Pearl knows them? 

First, that the great bulk of manufactured foods of all kinds 
achieve and maintain a remarkably high standard of quality and 
purity, all things considered, and are sold at reasonable prices, 
having regard to their co*?l of production and marketing (as is 
ev^idenced, for example, by the wide range of canned foods of 
unimpeached quality sold by the great grocery store chains) ; 
second, that for something like two decades past practically every 
important branch of the food industry ( manufacturing) in this 
country ha^i been aggressively educating and policing its own 
membership, not for the purpose of devising new ways to cheat 
the consumer, but upon the sound theory that honesty is the 
best policy, and that the security of the industry can best be 
insured by improving the quality and lowering the cost of the 
product, both of which results have been accomplished to a really 
remarkable degree, as any honest man who can remember condi- 
tions of from 30 to 40 years ago can testify. 

And what's true of the food industry is true of most other 
branches of American business. Most of us want to make 
money but most of us want also to live honestly and to earn 
the yspect of our neighbor. 

A forgotten workman * . . 

ifr AMID all the current talk of shorter hours and minimum 
wage scales for the textile workers, the steel workers, re- 
tail clerks, and others, one great group of workers has 
been neglected. No voice is raised in their behalf by the 
leaders of organized labor. Nor, so far as we have heard, 
has any political leader espoused the cause of these for- 
gotten men. 

It can*t be their unimportance in numbers for the 1930 
census puts the male workers in this field at 2,561,649. 

Nor can it be said that their wages are already satisfac- 
tory. Indeed, none of the so-called sweat-shop industries 
pays male workers, on a national average, so small a re- 
turn as do the employers of these two and one -half million 
men. In April of this year government statistics showed 
that these men received an average of 75 cents a day with 
board, or $L05 a day without board. In one group of 
states the average was as low as 52 cents with board and 
67 without. There is no record of their hours but it is the 
tradition of this particular industry that they run from 
sun to sun. 

They need work spreading and stabilized employment in 
this industry as badly as in any other, for the same govern- 
ment statistics show that in April there were more than two 
workers for every job. Yet employers in this held have come 
forward with no plans. 

And curiously enough, the Government has made no de- 
mand, on behalf of these two and one-half million wwkers, 
for either stabilized employment or a minimum wage scaJe. 
Neither has it demanded of their employers a code of ethics 
to protect these workers or consumers, although it has gone 
to unprecedented lengths to assure those same employers 
higher prices for their products, ample credit facilities at 
low interest rates and other concrete aids too numerous to 
list. 

But perhaps these things aren't so curious after all, since 
the employers are our American farmers, the two and one- 
half million workers their hired men, and politics is— politics. 

New equipment needed . • . 

if IF, when, and as business becomes convinced that it has 
revived and is going to stay revived, there is going to be a 
tremendous demand for new equipment. Business for three 



years or more has been wearing out its old clothes and buy- 
ing no new ones. 

The railroads are a case in point. Figures presented by the 
American Railway Association show that in the month of 
May there were retired 410 locomotives and there were on 
order and building June 1 just two, a somewhat dispropor- 
tionate figure, and a condition that can't go on indefinitely. 
That it isn't going to go on, is shown by a statement that 
the Baldwin Locomotive Company has just had its best 
month since 1931. 

The man and the business which in 1930 figured how long 
they could make things last are now figuring how soon they 
can get new things. 

The hand of government . . . 

it THE changing relationships of government and business 
under the new deal are the concern of every citizen. These 
two declarations made by two men powerful in the councils 
of the new administration should be read and digested; 

Bernard M. Baruch ; 

If it is commonly understood that those who are cooperating 
are soldiers against the common enemy v^ithin, and those who 
omit to act are on the other side, there will be little hanging back* 
The insignia of governmental approval on doorways, letterheads 
and invoices will become a necessity in busine?5s. This method was 
used with success in 1918. h is a short cut to action and to the 
public support, without which no such plan can succeed 

Donald H, Richbero : 

The answer to this queiition i.s writltn plain in the universal 
support of the President's program of economic recovery. There 
is no choice presented to American business between intelligently 
planned and controlled industrial operations and a return to the 
gold-plated anarchy that masqueraded as "rugged individualism/' 
There is only the choice presented between private and public 
election of the directors of industry. If the privately eiected 
boards of directors and the privately chosen managers of induj5- 
try undertake their task and fulhl their responsibility, they will 
end all talk of dictatorships and governmental control of business. 
But if they hold back and waste these precious hours, if they take 
counsel with prejudice and doubt* if they fumble their great 
opportunity, they may suddenly find it has gone forever. 

Governmental economy . • . 

it THE economizers at any cost are complaining that the 
steps by the new administration to reduce the cost of gov- 
ernment are more than offset by the additions due to such 
new activities as the loan banks, the recovery act, the public 
works program, and the securities law. 

The charge may be true, but it should not be forgotten 
that the new measures are in large part temporary and that 
they may disappear or diminish while the changes in the old 
governmental structure are apt to be f>ermanent and to put 
an end to activities which have long been questioned both 
as to their propriety as a function of government and as to 
their value in dollars and cents. 

What may well happen, and what we should be grateful 
for, is that there has been a shaking up of dry bones » that 
some of the long accepted because unquestioned activities 
of government have been ended and may never be revived. 
The new activities can be dealt with when the occasion for 
them passes. 

New words in the new deal • . . 

it NEW DEALS make new words and new uses for old ones, 
"Regimentation'* is a favorite of writers of editorial articles 
and NIRA, for National Industrial Recovery Act. hasgravi* 
tated from headlines where it was convenient to text where 
it is understood. In time it may appear in conversation. 

In Great Britain during and after the %var, DORA (De- 
fense of the Realm Acts) was as familiar as beer or tea. 



The Depression Army Moves to War 



By PAUL HAYWARD 



I^/ON MARCH 31, this year, a 
bill "for the relief of unemploy- 

T ment through the performance 
of ust fol pubhc work, and other pur- 
poses" was macted into law. 

Three months later on July 1. this 
law had resulted in the enrollment of 
274.375 men in the Civilian ConstT- 
vation Corps and the establishment 
of 250,(XK) of that number in K3:10 
work camj>s, set up in every statu 
except Delaware. Recruited to full 
strength, the "fort^l army" is sched- 
uled to number some 300.000 men, 
uxclusiveof administrative pers<mnel 
and Indian recruits. Including these, 
the total number engaged by the con- 
servation work reaches some 346,000 
men. which is abtmt 66.000 more men 
than the United Stales Army totalled 
during the Spanish -American War. 

The law provides that these men 
are to **carry on works of a public 
nature in connection with the forc«- 
lation of lands . . . the prevention of 
forest fires, floods and soil erosion, 
plant pest and disease control, the 
construction, maintenance or repair 
of paths, trails and fire-lanes" and 
other work incidental to such proj- 
ects. 

Under the general supervision of 
Robert Fechner, director of Emer- 
gency Conservation Work, four depart- 
ments of the Government have cooper- 
ated in mobilizing these men and put- 
ting them to work. 

The Labor Department undertook the 
selection of the men, acting through 
state and local relief agencies. 

The War Department was charged 
with receiving, feeding, transporting, 
housing, clothing and physically exanv 
ining the men. Incidentally, in carrying 
out these objectives, this Department 
has broken all American war and jjeace* 
time mobilization records. 

The Department of Agriculture and 
the Interior Department, the first work 
ing through its Forest Service and the 
second through its National Park Ser- 
vice, drew up forest work i>rograms 
which condensed into two years projects 
which under normal conditions would 
have bt^en extended over ten. 

All in all lite job has been exceedingly 
well done. A third-of-a-million men have 
been organized and put to work so 




ONE phase of the fight on 
unemployment isbeing waged 
through theCiWlian Conserva^ 
tioii Corps< Progress and pos- 
sible costs of the "forest army'* 
are here outlined 



quickly and quietly that the matter has 
created scarcely a ripple on the national 
consciousness. 

The aysi to taxpayers of keeping this 
army of men in tlie woods is as yet un- 
known. Director of the Budget Douglas, 
in hearings before congressional com- 
miUees, put the annual cost at "some- 
where in the vicinity of $250,000,001)" 
or a monthly cost of about $20,000,000, 
A brief anal>'sis of these costs, so far as 
they can be figured on the basis of in- 
formation available July 1, shows some- 
thing of both how this money is being 
sfient and the organisation of the army. 

Take wages and salaries first. The 
274,375 men rejxjrted enrolled July 1 
were made up, save for 2,600 "bonus 
marchers" and 34,375 "exix^rienced for- 
esters/' of unemployed, unmarried men, 
18 to 25 years old and having depend- 
ents. Some 25,000 war veterans, 14.404) 
Indians and sulficient replacements to 
bring the **enlisted strength" of the for- 
est army to a grand total of around 



314,000 were scheduled to be added 
during July. At Si a day, the pay roll 
for these men will total $9,420.0CK) 
monthiy. 

This pay roll will be increased 
somewhat by regulations under which 
up to five im cent of the authorized 
strength of any C. C. C, company 
may be paid $45 a month, instead of 
$30, and an additional eight pei cent 
may be paid Provided as an in- 
centive to the men to do good work, 
these regulations may add as much 
as $386,000 to the monthly pay roll 
To direct the technical activities of 
these men, 19,642 civilians are being 
employed. These include professional 
and trained foresters, (andscajie art- 
ists, engineers and on down through 
60 categories, at salaries ranging from 
S102 to $255 a month and averaging 
about $130- The monthly total comes 
to $2,553,395- 

These civilian employees and the 
"experienced foresters," the latter re* 
cruited among the unemployed in 
the vicinities of the camps, will have 
charge of the men only when they 
are actually at work. When in camp 
the men are under Army supervision. 
To provide this supervision, 5,192 
military officers were on duty with 
the Corps as of July L Of these offi- 
cers, 3,010 were drawn from the Regular 
Army, 1,672 from the Officers' Reser\T 
Corps, and 510 from the Navy- and Ma- 
rine Corps. There were, in addition, 267 
contract surgeons who, although not offi- 
cers, occupied that status in the camps. 

Officers in charge of camps 

WHILE original plans contemplated 
placing a captain and two lieutenants in 
charge of each C, C, C, company of 200 
men, ofTicers of these ranks have not 
been available in some instances. As a 
result some camps and companies are 
in charge of majors. No figures are 
available as to the officers average pay, 
but S2(X> a month would doubtless be 
approximately correct. Such an average 
would make the monthly pay (or officer 
[KTSonnel Sl.fBl,800. Only ab^>ut a fifth 
of this, the reserve officers' salaries, is 
paid directly by the C. C, C„ however. 
In addition to the Army officers on 
{Contmued on page 62) 
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H. R. 5755 . An Act 

To encourage industrial recovery, to foster fair competition . . * 




PNEUMATIC answers 

ACTION with ACTION 

H. R. 5755 is the prescription ordered by the 
nation's doctors > Industry as a whole welcomes 
and has faith in it as the cure. 

But no prescription is fully effective unless the 
patient helps himselfp With the shorter work- 
ing hours and higher wages resulting from this 
act, a greater production efficiency is demand- 
ed, else finished costs will be too high to en- 
courage the increased consumption needed to 
make this great effort succeed. 

More work must be accomplished in less time* 
Production must be speeded and machines^ as 
well as men, will be needed to do it 

Everything the individual manufacturer does 



to increase his own production efficiency places 
him in an even better position to profit by the 
more desirable business conditions resulting 
from this act. 

But how can you, and other manufacturers 
like you with temporarily depleted resources, 
afford to invest now in new equipment? 

A Timely Offer to Industry 

To Tticet thii emergency the Pneumatic Scale Corpor&tion 
offer* & new and timely plan for securing needed pack* 
agiAf equipinent. It eliminatei ih.e burden of heavy initial 
Inveitment. It (• flexible enough to meet the individual re- 
quirement* of every hu^inesi, large or smalL It if an oppor- 
tune pian which permits you to equip your plant for the 
new order of competition at once. We await your call. 

PNEUMATIC MACHINES 

Carton Fecdcr« — Bottom SeoTefi — Unmg MocMnei — Wciffhifii Muchifi** 
(Net and Grort) — Top S«alen — Wrapping Mocliln»i (Tisbt and Wojc) — 
Caopina Maehlnei — Labeling Machln«i Vaciium Filling Mochlnsi (for 
llquidi or i«mi-ll4utdt) — Automatic Capping Mathifi«i — Automoiik Cop 
F«dding Machinei — Tea Ball Mactiinci 



■"^^ *THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 

Pneumatic Scale 

lACkAGINC MACHINERY 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD,, 67 NEWPORT AVENUE, QUINCY^ MASS. (NORFOLK DOWNS STATION) 

Branch Offk«s in Ntw York, 117 Liberty Strcci i CMeoge, Nonh Michigan Avenue / San Ftenclioo. iSO Harktl Streii 
Mclbeurnc, Vielori a j Sydney* N.S.W. and Trafalgar Hou»> Ho. IS WhltehalL London, England 
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IK LTAX IIAHN PrrMtlcnt tKr National R,-tail IV\ Oon*ls Aiwocialion 





U rcuilm do not adopt a code, the Govrrnmrnt may make one for iKrm 
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AN END to chiselling, price- 
culting,and profitlc^^s sales arc 
a few of the benefit5 Mr. Hahn 
sees as a result of the retail 
code pnipised by his asMKia' 
lion. Ret ai ling's 6pOOO,ooo 
emfiloyees also benefit 
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MARVELOUS MUSIC 

AND MY FAVORITE CIGARETTE, CAMELS 



I 




I 



Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos thon any other populor brond 

Subtle differences in flavor are lost on some people. But to 
those who live well it is a matter of importance. Just as the 
inimitable flavor of the naturally choice tobaccos in Camels 
makes connoisseurs intolerant of raw, inferior tobaccos. 

Leaf tobacco for cigarettes can be bought from 5^ a pound 
to $1.00, but Camel pays the millions more that insure 
your enjoyment- 

The mild, rich flavor of Camel's costlier tobaccos will de- 
light your taste. . .light one and savor ils mellow smoothness. 

Jade Jewels by Marcus, Fifth Avenue ' Orchifis by hent* Hayes^ Park Aift^nuc 
Flavor and miidnesi Ity Camel 
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World s 

Oldest Book 
was 

Wemorial 



To perpetuate 
the memory of Wang 
Chieh's parents, the 
world's oldest known 

book was printed. The inscription reads: Printed 
on May 1 1 , 868, by Wang Chieh, fox free general 
discribuiion, in order in deep reverence to perpet- 
uate the memory of his parents." 

There may be undiscovered examples of earlier 
printing because paper had been made in China 
for perhaps a thousand years when Wang Chieh 
printed his memorial from blocks. Movable type 
apparently was nor used before the year 1041. 

Wang Chieh printed on but one side of his 
crude hand-made "laid "paper Later, printers used 
both sides of their sheets, but until Klecrfcct was 
perfected J there was always a "two-sided ness*' to 
book papers in the price range of Kleerfect, a 
condition making uniformity of printing difficult, 

In Kleerfea, both sides are alike, permitring 
uniform quality of prinring throughout a publi- 
cation, book or catalog. 

Nor is that the only distinction of Kleerfea* 
For centuries, printers have simghc a paper in 
which there was^ a perfect relationship of strength. 



opacity, smoothness of surface without glare, 
proper ink absorption, and a uniformity of color 
that gave exactness to color reproductions. In 
Kleerfecc, printers find perfect balance of those 
long sought qualities, 

Kleerfect— The Perfect Printing Paper — is 
available to publishers, printers, and advenisers 
for magazines, catalogs, and other printing at a 
price no higher than that of just printable paper. 

• *'The Prmrai/iuy 0/ Qrriam Papers —and Why, ''shows 
the revolutionary iffat of Kktrfa t i/pon the art t^f printing, 
T/m hoi amtaim examples ofom ami of multiplf color print- 
ing ami of rotogravHft* A copy will ie smt frre upon your 
r^^uisi on your businm stationary, maikd to the Adiersisiftg 
Dtparimint at our Chicago aJdrm* 




INTING PAPER 



TA/i adi^tkemmt is NOT pr'mttj m Klterfm 



KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION • Established 1872 • NEENAH, WISCONSIN 

tmtAGO ■ e JtiM/A A/itAm^n ,-r,,.i(,r ■ NtW VORK ■ IZZ t,iit -^^aa StrrrI • LOS ANGELES ■ »ttt iiith Sirrfi 
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code V. iinal 
code, . will 

stronf^ly resemble the one we 
have advanced. 

Why a code at ail? Tht 
answer divides itself intu 
three parts— legal, economic 
and social. 

The Industrial Recovery 
Actp in il!s implications at 
least, demands that retailers 
shajl operate under a crxJe. 
Any belief thai retail distri- 
bution is exempt from the 
law's requirement fails of 
substantiation when the sco[>i" 
of retailing, its great influence 
on the producing industrie's 
and all business, are con- 
sidered. If retailers do not 
fon#*late a code of iheir 
own, i.ien the President may 
pri*icribe one for them. 

Remedy for abuses 

ON economic gtijunds, such a 
ctide as we have ouUinti^l 
offers a remedy for some of 
the many abuse*i which have 
crept into retailing in the past 
thriT years unfair price 
comix'tition. misleading ad- 
vertising and stalling methods, 
advertismg derogatory to the 
gocxls. services and pric^ of 
competing merchants, and 
others. 

Stxially, such a c*>de is jus- 
tified by the promise of im 
proved wagt^ and working 
h(Hjrs which it extends Ui the 
more than tiJMK),()fK) jMTs^ms 
behmd the count t-rs of the 
natii»n's stort-s To the con- 
sumiT u will bnng honf-si 
merchandisi'. hom^stly sold at 
iHini^st prices. If, in its detail 
ed workings, it ends sonH* n( 
the (iresfnt wa'^tt'ftil prnrnns 
m distributi' 

It WlU. Its Ui 

consumers mxx\ m> emphasis 
Finally, why tiave we ad 
vaiured a code extending 

acn ■ ' ' ' ' 

uf ■ 
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The Retailer's Code 
in Brief 

[ A$ suhmirttd, in ttntatue jorm, for 
fAt' tamifit ration aj membtts uf thr 
.V- If. D, G, A. and other retailors, ft should 
he diitinctty undtt stood that thtM idta^ 
wrrr yugirsted for the rtactiom of thr trade 
and Admintjit ration, with the iull undtr- 
^tundtnt that if they did not m^et uitk the 
appro I ul of rither thfy would ba attfftd to 
amUrfm with the ideas of the trade and 
paftieulutty those of the Administ ration. \ 

* SECTION I 

Pi^riviDES that employees shall have the right to 
nr^nize and bargain collectively. 

Sets maximum working hours at 48 a week, cxctrpt 
for a period of two weeks before Chnstma** and two 
d^ys a year for jnvirntory. 

Establishes the folkiwing minimum weekly v^n^i 

For male employees more than 18 and wtih one 
y tar's experience in a retail *itorc. 

a it If Aim melrapotifan areas of over Jjt>0O,0O(i 
pfffmtatton, SIH. 

h Within mttropolitan areas of from 250,000 to 
t mff/Hm fHtpuhiwtt, SIS 

r In th, .t"-- ^ j,' :rrr» ffr, ('nttrd States. $12 

For h'V n 18 and with one 

year^s cxi^ $12. Sll. and SUl 

For junior of t>nth <<*3its and lor ap 

pfcniict empltj)' r than IB and with les^ than 

one year's experience, SU. $10, and S9. 



* SECTION U 
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Advefti*ijn*: whaii mis' mrrehandi-^ 
\ ^ • - I ro . ^telling fj . ^^huh lend in 

' ' »' i to RoodK len^ice* or 

pnii^ til 

Si a 1 1 m< I , I : 1 , ' - : a I loii t which la y claims 
to a piihcy or continuing practice of undrr-*H*ninK 
cnmpi'mnr%. 

Offer in jf for «iaic any produrt of » penal institution 



* SECTION in 
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dise. Retailers, both for their 
own protection and to eifcctu- 
ate wage provisions of the 
Recovery Act, should and 
muht have a code which will 
consider and cciver retailing s 
peculiar prnblfms The rela- 
tionships betwt^n manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers doubtk'ss will be a>vered 
by other code^ pre|>ared co- 
operatively by the parties at 
interest. 

Why were the \'ariDus pro- 
visions of our code adopted? 
Let us begin with the pro- 
posed code's first division, 
which assures employees the 
right to organize and barj^ain 
colii-ctiwly, establisht*^? mini- 
mum wages and sets maxi- 
mum hours of labor. 

A difficult task 

THESE provisitwis are man 
datory under the Indu^^trial 
Recovery Act Retailers [per- 
force must fall m line with 
the rest of American bu?^itiess 
in accepting thi-st* principles 
Tremendous difficulties at 
tend the slotting up of mini- 
mum wage scales and maxi- 
mum hours in rt-tailing, 
sprtiid over the entire coun- 
try. ng 

nitu-s ranging all the way 
fr*im the small agricultural 
to the large mdu^trial and 
! ' ' ' ^M)r, 

I (X 
Iti Ix' Ue 
i .V nf til lal 

Retail |)ry CkMxl*^ As?»ocia 
tHJn gave these* matters of 
wagti« and bourns widi^ and 
I ' • ' to 

imv hand. v^ouUl Im N,ln^LiC 

tn-x t, f ,r ! ^ ( ;i»vrrn 
would 
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hi^h I can only point out that President 
Rxxjst'vett has stated that any business 
which cannot pay its employees a wage 
which will insure more than a bare ex- 
istence has no right to exist- 

If il is argued that a 48'hour wa*k 
is Uwt long, in view of the (jovernmenl s 
pronouncement for 30 to 40 hour weeks, 
it may hi* i>t>imed out that, while a short 
work week may be desirable for manu- 
facturioK industries, partly to limit pro- 
duction, entirely different conditions ex- 
ist in the distribution field. 'I'he purpost^ 
of the Recovery Act and the interests of 
manufacturini? indui^trii^ will be bc^st 
st rvt'd by doing everything (xjssible to 
facilitate the (low of m?inu factored 
K<Kids to consumers. This objective of 
maximum consumption can best be 
achieved by continuing to mt*et the con- 
venience and demands of customers in 
the matter of store hours. 

A cure lor unfair trade 

WHY was the second division, cover- 
ing unfair comiwtition, adopted? Be* 
cause, in addition lo the mandatory re- 
quirements, the Industrial Recovery Act 
provides that each industry or trade 
may set up provisions for the elimina- 
tion of unfair competition. Thus the 
Act presented an unusual opjx>rtunity 
to end abusii^ which we all recognize. 
These unquestionably center abijut un- 
restrained price-cutting and undersellmg 
claims. 

The provisions covering these abuses 
were adopted by an overwhelming ma* 
jority of tht- ctmimitteemen and direc- 
tors of our Association. 

The first of these provisions declares 
that '1t shaM be unfair competition for 
anyone to sell, offer for sale or adver- 
tise to the public at retail any merchan- 
dise at less than the net invoice cost plus 
ten pi^r cent to insure that labcjr cost 
shall at least be partially covered/' This, 
we know, will neither eliminate price 
competition nor insure net profits to 
retailers. The ten per cent figure is a 
purely arbitrary one, adopted in the full 
realization that it is not a satisfactory 
substitute for the gross margins re- 
quired by the normal expenses of 
doing business. It does cover, how- 
ever, at least a portion of the re- 
tailers' actual labor cost and indicates 
our trade's determination thai retail 
prices must absorb part of those costs. 
Of courscv when freight is a substantial 
factor, it should be added to the in- 
voice cost. 

Exemptions frtmi this ten im cent 
provision outline^d in the code provide 
adequately for special situations. Re- 
garding this provision's application dur- 
Ss^a prolonged irnkxi of falling prices, 
ifidi as we have just exiH^rienced. I be- 
lieve that a satisfactory basis of aver* 
aging invoice costs can be reached. The 
sprc^ad betwwn the ten per cent and the 
usual retail prices will provide some- 



thing of a cushion for the normal ebb 
and fiow of prices. 

The other provisions under Section 
II, relating to advertising methods, are 
self-explanatory and will, I feel, at once 
enlist the support of most retailers. 

The third and final section of the code 
deals with its administration, locally 
and nationally. It contemplates a Na* 
lional Retail Recovery Board consist- 
ing of represc^ntalivL^ from national re- 
tail organizations, and Local Retail Re- 
covery Boards in each trading area. 

These local boards would be charged 
with drafting such regulations as 
necessary to effectuate the National 
Code in their owti areas, it being under- 
stood that the National Code provisions 
will represent the minimum rettuire- 
ments. If the local bi>ards wish to ex- 
lend their l*;>cal codes lo correct abusers 
not covered by the national code, or to 
improve specific local practices which 
are recognized as uneconomic. I see 
no reason why they should not do so. 

It is not conlempiatt^ that the juris- 
diction of these local boards should bi^ 
limited by political boundaries, but 
rather that they embrace clearly rec- 
ognizable trading areas. Perhaps, in the 
working out of this provision, it will be 
found impractical to include the small, 
isolated storts in rural areas and in vil- 
lages of four or five hundred |K>pulation, 
No great harm would b^.- done to the 
plan by entirely exempting them. 

While the code provides that regula- 
tions of local boards shall be drafted 
and administered w^ithout discrimina- 
tion, individual retailers w(>u!d have the 
right to ai)tH*al decisions of these bi>ards 
to the National Board. The decision of 
the National Board would be binding. 
Teeth for the enforcement of such de- 
cisions lie in the licensing penal pro- 
visions of the Recovery Act. If a '*re- 
calcitrant minority" should hold out 
against the w^ill of the majority of re- 
tailers, the National B*>ard would sim- 
ply appeal to the Prc*sident, who is em* 
tK)wered rt^sort W licensing to make 
the code effective. Retailers refusing to 
adhere lo the code would be refused a 
license to operate and would have to 
shut up shop. 

This answers at least some quc^stions 
as to why we have advanced this code 
and why particular S4.'Ctions were in- 
corporated, I have also indicated some- 
thing of how it will work, when and if 
it is adopted. 

Is it, as it stands, then, a practical 
and workable plan? I biOieve it is, I be- 
lieve that retailers, as well as leaders 
in industry, realize that the old order 
has come to an abrupt end, that for 
two years at least we must live under a 
new one. The old system was fiercely 
competitive. Business concerns in the 
past have been required by the ami- 
trust Jaws to follow individualistic 
courses. Profit was our greatest, if not 
indeed our only, motive. 



The new economy will be a balanced 
t^conomy. Retailing not only will be re- 
quired to bring profits to merchants, 
it must also bring dea?nt livings to mil- 
lions of workers. The underlying prin- 
ciple of the new order will be coopt^ra- 
tion. Comj^etition will slill be with us, 
but the old system under which busi- 
ness concerns subverted every other 
consideration while they fought each 
other to the death is definitely on the 
way out. 

Frankly I am glad of that. I have 
always puzzk^ over the circumstance 
that in all lines of business as we have 
known them I he greatest profits seem 
to come from the most unsocial lines of 
conduct Back in 1929, for example, it 
was early apparent that dismissal of 
employees would (inly de€"[H^n the de- 
pression. Yet the man who mmt cjuickly 
cut expenses by dismissals and wage 
cuts had at least the most likely chance 
to maintain net profits or to minimize 
losses. Our obligation to protccl our own 
enterj^rises forbade our attempt ine in 
protect society. 

It has always been that way. In deal- 
ing with our employees, with whole- 
salers and manufacturers we have been 
obliged to attune our business to the 
most selfish course which might be 
adopted by any of our comjietitors. It 
has never been a qut^stion oi what was 
a fair price; every buyer has been 
obliged to chisel for the lowest price. 

Want fairer budttess 

1 AM sure that we retailers arc tired 
of such sharpshfKJting; we are tired of 
misrepresenting merchandise to our cus- 
tomers and then finding that our com- 
petitors can misrepresent more than we 
can; we are tired of chiselling manu- 
facturers only to find that our com- 
iMitors are bi?tter chisellers than we 
are; we are tired tjf underpaying our 
people; we are tired of throwing profits 
away to meet ruthless competition. 

We face the problem of ending thef>e 
conditions or continuing them. Shall 
we, through a national retail code, join 
hands between ourselves and with the 
Government to clean up? Or shall we 
sabotage the Recovery Act? We can do 
the latter if we desire. The new law is 
one which the Government can never 
enforce without the ctK>peration of the 
industries and trades it affects. 

1 am sure that our trade will not take 
the second course. 1 know that the men 
of good will among us far outnumber 
the others. I know that this is our 
opportunity to make our business more 
nearly confonn to the ideals in the 
hearts and minds of the best men in our 
trade. It may be tliat through such co- 
operative action some of us will have to 
surrender some of our \yei ideas, but 
what of it? We shall never have another 
chana^ to lay hold of a plan of action 
as great and as satisfying as this one. 



J^he speedy hands of the typist 

need never leave the keyboard 



THE MOTOR 
RETURNS THE 
^ CARRIAGE 

A mere touch of the /'return" key 
which is conveniently Itjcatcd on the 
kohodrd, censes the nt«tf»r to return 
the carnaj^e trj thr jttartin^ poiiition^ 
or to any preiJciermined inienmedtate 
point. Spticinfl to the next writini* Hoe 
tiutomutie , , . and ftccyrate, 

THE MOTOR 
SHIFTS TO 
CAPITALS 

A li^ht depression of the shift'' key 
(nor mally used tci shift the pUten manu- 
ally) causes the motor to shift the 
platen ins^tiintly to the upper poi^ition. 
Thus/ 'sbiClinil'' in!!»tiintiitieou^r li^ht 
and easy . . , the motor does the work. 




Think what this new development means in 
the saving of time and energy; how much 
faster and easier it makes t^-^ping; how it 
increases production and results in a con- 
sistently better grade of work. 

Like all Burroughs machines, this new type- 
writer is built to give long, dependable, 
economical service. It is guar- 
anteed by Burroughs; it is 
backed by Burroughs* own 
worldwide service organiza- 
tion . . . skilled and experienced 
in servicing electrically con- 
trolled Burroughs machines. 



Th4 ktykoard ts ^{anJard . , . I hire a au n*w tQiuh to ham 

Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriters — 
as w^ell as all other Burroughs typewriters- 
are now being displayed at local Burroughs 
offices. Telephone for a demonstration, or 
write for illustrated, descriptive folder. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
6228 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 

BURROUGHS 




TYPEWRITER 
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The Market Business Foro;ets 



By JOHN J. McCarthy McCann Erickson.lnc. 




THE tourist camp industry 
has grown up and pruspered 
in depresjiion. Its investment 
is now $250,000,000 and it 
has 30,000,000 patrons who 
Tiiight buy your goods 



A fen of the tOLirist cortagrs at 
a-^'ona Court, Corvallis> Oregon 



"^/"YES, pardm^r. it seems this sum- 
mrr as if all of America is on 
yf wheels/" 

The speaker was R. R. Sisac. pleasant, 
fortyish^ ho*; pi I able host and owner of 
Mesa Liikes Res<>rt, "the home of the 
rainbow trout on the (irand Mesa/* Sky- 
way, Qilo. 7 he time was an August eve- 
ning, 1932. We had just finished a most 
delectable dinner (price 75 cents) and 
were inquiring about a night s lod^nng m 
one of Mr, Sisac's completely furnished 
modern cottages for two people uate S2 
a day). 

Mr. Sisac wanted to take cart of us but 
was not sure just when he could. All that 
week, his tourist cabins had been in great 
demand. In fact, it had been the same 
stor>- all summer. Even his family cottage 
de luxe ^S6 a day) had been rented regu- 
larly. Meantime, while kindly Ma Sisac 
was scouring around to st^ if that party in 
Cottage No. 8 was leaving so that we could be put up for the 
night, Pa Sisac was discussing the national motor tourist 
traffic and trade. 

Of course, Pa Sisac was frequently interrupted in his 
travel discourse. Mis duties were evidently many and varied. 
In addition to his restaurant and cottages, Sisac also oper- 
ated, aided by several waitresses who also doubled as derks, 
a complete grocer>% tobacco and candy shop along with a 
hlling staiitm. 

On the side, Boniface Sisac sold tackle and camper sup- 
plies and provided entertainment for his guests with game 
boards, saddle horses ('25 cents an hour, S2 a day), boats 




How ihe MiH^ion Bell Auio Court, Ventura, CaL, metis 
the modern tourists^ demands for comfort on the trait 



I 25 cents an hour, Sl.5<) a day ) and guides 1 5() centsan hour ) . 

With diversions and rates as these, the Mesa Lakes Re- 
sfjrt naturally attracted plenty of 1932 motor tourist trade. 
This thriving patronage undoubtedly prompted Sisacs re- 
marks about "all America being on wheels.** 

The Mesa Lakes Resort was no exception among tourist 
camps. The SO.fXK) other typical ttmrist cam[>s and cottage 
in the United States also did a thriving business not only ifi 
1932 hut in two previous depression years, 1930 and i93L 
Even the depression with its toll of unemployment and de- 
flated pocketbofiks has failed to dampen America's interest 
in travel and its annual vacations. The fancy priced mediums 
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Imagine being able some day fo 
fake a vacation whenever you 
please, as long as you please 




WHILE you are on your 
summer vocotion, dream 
obout your future. If seems 
closer on long lozy days than 
on busy ones. You fhink of the 
many things you would like to 
do if only you had the time and 
the money. When this vocation 
is over, why not plan for others 
loter on? 

You do not need a fortune in 
order to be financially inde- 
pendent. There is a sure woy 
for you to have future leisure 
ond freedom from money wor- 
ries — build a Retirement In- 
come- The day you start, you 
own something. 

You may hove thought that on 
income which would supply you 
with enough for living expenses 
and pocket money is beyond 
your reach. But you may be 
most agreeably surprised when 



you discover that a trifling doily 
economy in personal expendi- 
tures will provide the desired 
Retirement Income, 

The convenience of the new 
Monthly Poyment Plan of buy- 
ing insurance appeals to many. 
If you wish, a representative of 
the Company will call once a 
month for your regular instal- 
ment, making checks or money- 
orders unnecessory. 

Self-supporting business and 
professional women, looking 
ahead, find the Monthly Pay- 
ment Plon admirably odopted 
to their needs* 

Mail this coupon — or send for 
a Field-Man who will be glad 
to help you plan a Program of 
Iniuronce which will protect 
your fomily and provide a 
Retirement Income for yourself. 



Hove o weli- rounded Progrom of 
Protection. Th e Me trop o ' i f o n s 
contracts afford a meons to 

— creofeesfofes ond mcomes for famthes 
— pay off mortgagee 
- — educoJe children 

—^-provide income in the evenf of re- 
firemeni 

—BStobltsh business cmdits 

— sfobrl^ra business organizations by 
tndemntfymg Ihem ogoinsf the foss 
of key-men 

— provide Qfvup protechcm for em- 
ployees covering Occident sfc ltnefs, 
o/d oge ond death 

— provide ifKome on occcunr t^t dis- 
ob^itfy reiuUtng from personal oc^ 
cidenf Of siciiness, 

Mefropo/itofi poUctes on lodividtioi Irves, 
in vanous deportments^ range from 
jr,000 up fo $500,000 Of more, ond 
from J 1000 down to $100 or less— 
premi urns poycb/e at convmtent per tods. 

The Metropoittan n o mufuai orgomro- 
tion. /fs ossefs ore held for ihe benefit 
of its pohQyholden, and o ^ 
surphs IS refufned to iH p 

in fhe fofm of divtrj' 



Metfopolifon Ufm 
Inf uranc« ComponYi 
1 Madiion Avenue^ INI 
New York, N, Y, 

With no obliga^on on 
my port, I that I be glad to 
hove details regarding o 
procticol woy to provide 
o Retirement income. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



; f RiD£RICK K iCKEft, PRESIDENT • - • ONE MADISON AV£^ NfW YORK, N. Y. 

H'ium Mrt*# u MvnAfmtTiLv Lin tasirftAvrt CowfAAv f*r«J# oMliM Ar«iMf Bmtime** 
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of summer enjoyment may not be luring their usual quota 
of trade m ihesa times but the moderately priced tourist 
camps are certainly getting theirs. 

Instead of making the usual two-weeks stay at an expen- 
sive resort last summer. Mr and Mrs. Average Ptibiic sim- 
ply flipped the youngsters and luggage into the family 
chariot and started out to §ee the country. If Dad had no 
job to get back to. the family loured all summer. Staying at 
tourist camps was cheajxrr than paying rent. 

Tourist camps enjoy good business 

ACCORDING to estimates, more than 30,000.000 persons 
patronize these tourist camps annually. Not a small j>ercen- 
tagc of their year 'round patronaj^e comti^ from commercial 
travelers, who, because of greatly reduced expenses accounts, 
must find accommtxlations ai low costs. 

In every section, especially near the National Parks» 
tourist camps last summer rept^rted increased patronage. 
The annual report of Horace M. Albright, director of Na- 
tional Park Service^ shows that, despite the depression. 
3,745,5% persons last summer visited the various National 
Parks against 3,544,856 in 1931. The majority of these came 
by motor car. Suiierintendent Rogers of the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park in Estes Park, Colo., inld us that all 
the tourist cabins in the Park were occut>ied practically the 
entire summer. Suj>erintendent Finan at Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, OAih, reported a like situation. 

Of course* the tourist camp really dates back to the '*Tin 




did not really get under way until the depression summer of 
1930. Us growth has been natural and sturdy. The tourist 
camps with their present large scale operations, valuable 
investments in property and equipment along with their 
enormous annual patronage comprise a new industry and 
market which has come to stay. 

A recent survey conducted by the Oxmelius Publications. 
Indianapolis, reveals that there are 30.000 of these tourist 
camp and cottage establishments in the United States. Of 
this number, 12,500 are of a representative type averaging 
ten cottaj^es or more. The average estimated valuation of 
these reprt^tntative tourist camps and cottages is S20JKX). 
The total valuation is placed at $250,000,000 with 300,000 
cotlaRes and 450,000 b>eds. 

This survey shows that 70 pi^r cent of these cami>s and 
cottage establishments st^ll groceries, many have completely 
stocked and well arranged stores; 72 per cent have a dining 
service^ restaurant and soda fountains; 75 iK?r cent handle 
gasoline, oil and automobile accessories; 75 per cent are 
open the year round; and 75 per cent are contemplating im- 
provements and additions this summer. 

As the Cornelius survey figures indicate, some of these 
lourist camps are elatiorate establishments, offering the 
traveler all the modern accommodations and conveniences. 
Some tourist camj>s are little communities in themselves 
with swimming jxkjIs and playgr<iunds. entertainment halls 
and other altracticms usually assfciated with a rest>rt hotel 
Most of these large modern camp villages are in California, 
Colorado. Maine. Minnesota, and upjx^r New \'ork State, 
Rates run from 50 cents to as high as $6. The average i>rices 
are $1 and $2. 

In larger and more modem establishments, you will usually 
find nothing but the standard equipment. 

In the gnjcery, tobacco, candy stijrts and filling stations 
connected with these camps, the products offered for resale 
are mainly those which are nationally advertised. 

This loyalty to natifmally advertised products is possibly 
due to one fundamental feature of this tourist camp market; 
a pertinent feature which makes it uniquely and basically 
different from that of any other market of similar giant si^e 
today. This tourist camp industry and market is still abtmt 
90 per cent independently owned and operated. There are no 
big chain organizations; no effective voluntary chains of in- 
fCafiiinued on page 63) 



The Sunshine pool gives a resort 
touch ID the Plainfield, Ind^t camp 



Can" motorists of the ftrst cross<ountr>^ 
touring. The tourist camp of those days 
was simply an oi^en parking space usu- 
ally outside of the city limits. The 
motorists carried their own camp equip- 
ment. 

The first ofTicial notice of the exist- 
ence of motor tourist camps came in 
1922 when the Chamber of Commerce 
issued a bulletin which indicated there 
were more than 1 ,00f J sucli camps. They 
were usually owned or ojKTated under 
the superv^ision of the local chambers of 
commerce or civic organizations. Their 
main purjxise was to attract the touring 
jiublic to various kcalities. However, 
with the advent of nation-wide road 
building programs, and the increased 
demand for greater comfort and more 
privacy, the old -time tourist camp passed 
away. In spite of the improvements in 
tourist camps in l927-'29. the industry 




A tourist camp grocery store. The preference ts for 
nationally adverlised goods and terms are usually cash 
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...meet it with AIR CONDITIONING 



# When ca liars wilt and dispositions 
sour, business follows suit. *'^Summer 
slump*' it is commonly dubbed ... but 
actually it's the seasonal raid of heat, 
humidity, dead aJx, and dust * . , stifling 
sales, paralyzing employe efficiency, 
leaving a trail of **red ink*' wherever 
p ml Its can be affected by uncomfortable 
air conditions. 

In Westinghouse Unit Mi Condi- 
tioners business finds the weapon to 
itght off "'summer slump/' For stores, 
restaur a otSi olfices, beauty and barber 



shops, Westinghouse Air Conditioners 
provide complete air conditioning , , ^ 
cooling and de- humidifying in summer, 
heating and humidifying in winter, 
Btering and air circulation the year 
* round. 

Installed without expensive building 
alterations, smartly designed, skilfully 
engineered for ample capacity, these 
unit air Cfinditioners are a sound eco- 
nomic investment. 

Miiil the coupon for additional infor- 
mation. 




CabimtJ are smartly (it.uj^mih fim.fhed 
tn moikrmslk AJunr/a or m mtarai 
wmd io/tes; sasptmkd types fa fniff^on- 
i'7y with mdh'tfhml ntSrrhrs. 



Westinghouse 

Unii Clit CottdHlonef 



Westinghouse Elcctrtc fit iVlfg- Co., 
East PittshurgK, Pa. 

lUcast mail your book **Air Conditioriing for 
J k-alth^ Comfort ajid Profit** to 



Name . 



Business 

Address , <N. B. 8) 



A Local 



WHILE an earthquake was 
destroviiiK the biLsiness dis' 
irict of Compton, Cal., the 
Chamber of Commerce got busy 
on a plan which not only kept 
business going but improved it 




7 he shop- 
ping district is 
tn ruins but the firms 
are open for business 



'WHEN the recent earthquake 
hit Califomifii, the city of Comp- 
ton, near Los Angeles, felt its full force. 
Its business district was shaken into a 
mass of ruins. by seven o clisck the 
morning after the disaster, while the 
earth was still trembling under the 
debris of what was once a town of 12,- 
SCW'J |>eople, Compton» Calif., had gath- 
ered itself together and was carrying on. 

Its action in this tragedy has been 
described by Secretary Arnoll of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce as 
**tKe most outstanding achievement of 
the year for any Chamber of Commerce 
in the country. It is a lesson to business 
men to organize and keep organized." 

Certainly, only through organization 
could O-impton business men have 
*5taged their remarkable come-back. To* 
day Compton is a city under one roof. 
In a huj^e building covering about 80,- 
(KM square feet of space, which in the 
heyday of the oil industry was used for 
exhibiting machinery and implements, 
8ti different lines of business, including 
three banks, are operating. Here, too, 
are the post office, px>lice department, 
municipal court and a large meeting 
place for the Chamber of Commerce 
and luncheon clubs. 

In a large tent adjoining the building 
is the motion picture theater, jointly 
controlled by the several theaters which 
u|x*rated in the city before the quake. 
This compact business district exists 



Three barlcs, a ^^tiui . polne department and a 

court room find quarters in the city under one roof 



because of the aggressiveness of the 
Compton Chamber of Commerce and 
the ingenuity of its Secretary. D. L. 
Holland. By 2:30 the morning after the 
quake, when it became evident that 
Compton s business district was wreck- 
ed beyond immediate repair. Mr. Hol- 
land had obtained an option on the 
exposition building. By 6:30, on his 
own responsibility, he had signed a 
lease on the building for three months, 
with an option for three months more. 
This option has since tx?en exercised. By 
noon, 31 merchants had signed up for 



space in the new community business 
district. By evening the number had 
grown to 63 who tcH>k space for the 
three months period. The others of the 
86 came in later. 

Space was rented to the merchants at 
four cents a square foot and each 
lessee agree to erect a 12 foot partition 
at the back and at one side of his sjiace. 
This arrangement kept each business 
sei)arate 

In the layout of the building for its 
new pyrix)se, the aisles were given the 
names of the streets in the detstroyed 
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chamber Whips Disaster 





This huge structure^ once an es^positton hall, 
now hoysi^s Compton's entire business section 



Compton business district. Each firm 
taking space was given the same loca- 
tion it had had before the disaster so 
that the housewife on a shopping tour 
has no trouble finding the firms she 
seeks. Strangely enough, many of the 
firms are doing better business than 
they did before the earthquake. 

The building and adjacent grounds 
are in excellent sanitary condition, 
meeting all the requirements of the 
County Health Department. Police and 
fire i)rotection is also adequate. There 
is convenient parking space for 1,500 
automobiles. 

The business district of Compton is 
being rapidly rebuilt with the present 
community motto: "We Will Rebuild 
Witli Confidence in Ojmpton/* 

All the new buiJdings will be earth* 
Quake-'proof and the Ironts will be the 
latest design. The building code recently 
adopted by California includes definitt' 
regulations regarding the type of build- 
ings jK-rmitted^ the materials and the 
form of construction* This code is being 
rigidly enforced under the general super- 
vision of the Compton Chamber of 
Commerce. The present hofx* is to move 
into these new quarters by September L 
In the meantime, business is going on 
in Compton. 




Finding favorite firms i» simplified by naming ai.sles 
after streets and giving each store its previous address 



Jsfo Business Can Escape Change 



Automatic potlery-making mrichiniry has bet'n di'vt loiwd 
uhith. It estimalt^d, will turn out up to 14.4tK) dozens of 
dmiicfwart' sbafxs in 24 hour^^. Clay is fed in at ont end; 
the finished prodiicl. ready for the kilns, comes out at the 
other. Three imn and the machine do the work of 100 men. , . . 

A new machitie wrap^ and $eals 600 pies an hour, encasinE them 
in a transpareni wrapper which is sealed to the under side of the 
pie- plate rim. . . . 

A new machine has also been devised for packing fruits and 
%*egetables in small ba^s. It requires three operators, is said to be 
capable of handling 6fX> small bags an hour. . . . 

Exterior wall i^urfacc and backing are combined in a new wail 
unit tonsisling of a concrete block into one face of which is 
cast any of the common fagade materials— brick, hmesione, terra 
cotta. marble, granite, etc. . . . 

A new ^'synthetic** stone is composed of shale and alkaline 
earths and a quarry- waste filler. Said to have physical qualities 
similar to stone, it can be molded in a variety of colors, siiapcs, , , . 

High weather resistance is said to mark a new cement -ctjated 
steel sheet for building purposes. It's offered in colors, permits 
■"textured" finishes for corrugated roofmg and siding. . , . 

Said to give all the advantages of steel frame construction at 
the ctisi of reinforced concrete, a new type of floor and roof con- 
struction utilises an all- steel -and -gypsum slab. It is light, rapidly 
erected^ requires no shoring, . - . 

The shrinkage factor in wood frame construction is said to be 
controlled by a new meial joist fitting - a pres^sed steel stirrup of 
novel pattern which eliminates nailing of joist to stud, . . . 

A new water-resistant wall paper, coaled with neither varnish 
nor lacquer, has been developed O0ered in glazed or un glazed 
finishes, it can be wiped with a wet cloth without removing the 
print, permits erasure of pencil or wax crayon marks, , , , 

The aU-eleccric kitchen now has a rival in an all-gas kitchen— 
a flexible una which can function as refrigeraior. stove, water 
heater, cabinet, work table, and concealed heating unit for the 
entire house. . . . 

A new CQmpactt pneumatic check for screen and light storm 
doors disconnects from the jamb when the door opens, permitting 
free outward swing. It has no adjusting screws or springs. . . . 

Window screens are now being merchandised in cartons, com- 
plete with frames and fittings, ready for assembly* . , . 

A new "electric broom" sweeps clean hard surfaces as well as 
rugs. It weighs 4^4 pounds, has a molded resin receptacle clipped 
to the handle into which dirt is filtered and compressed, , . . 

New in lifts: An automatic electric home elevator which takes 
up no space downstair^s when not in use — and which stops in- 
stantly should the cat be sleeping under it when it desicnds. A new 
automatic, electric, under-the-counter dumbwaiter for retail stores 
which needs little t^pace, no pit, carries 3fK) pounds. . . , 

Latest applications of elastic yarn; women's gloves; women's 
hats which fit any bead, riding breeches; inserts in women s pumps* 
sjiid to eliminate cutting and pinching across the fa>t: inserts m 
leather wmdbreakers to allow free arm action . men s suits. , . . 




An ordinary kitchen knife is all that's needed to 
loosen a new easy-opening top for glass containers 

NEW accessions of purchasing power mean 
new buyers coming into the market^ the fuL 
filling of old wants, the arousing of new ones. 
Change promises to accelerate its pace in the 
days which are ahead 



A simple, portable instrument has been devised which registers 
transparency of fiat materials directly on a meter. It's expected to 
find application in paper, textile and other industries, . , . 

Cost of industrial X-ray work is said to be reduced by a new 
paper film to be used in place of ceDuloid fdm. . , . 

Surgical scissors are now being made with removable and re- 
newable cutting edgefk which slip into grooves in the shanks. . . . 



Operation of pneumatic tools is said to be improved by a new 
automatic control valve for compressed air lines which minimizes 
pressure losses, . , . 

Desk helps: Press on a new closed pin container and a pin 
places Itself head up between the fingers. Ink is kept at bottle- 
neck level in a new bottle- -a well inside the neck fills when the 
bottle s tilted. . , , 

Selenium is used in a new msttticsde which is said to control 
red spiders. Use thus far is limited to ornamental plants and cer- 
tain fruit crops where spray residue is unimportant. . . . 

Beer*s offspring: "Synthetic hops'* — a synthetic oil product, one 
pound of which is said to be equal to 25 of hop compound; light- 
weight aluminum beer barrels which require no pitching, painting 
or linings: absorbent pulpboard table mats, made in cokirs. . . , 

Even lollipops can't escapL^ change. A heiinhtened safety factor 
is claimed for a new^ one in which a fiexible loop handle, made of 
a special type of paper, replaces the usual wtxjden stick. . . . 

- PAlfL H. Havwakd 

Editor's Note — Material for this page is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Businilss has access and from the flow 
of business information into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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If 

IT MAKES 
A BETTER 
STEAM 
*KETTLE 



'Or fish hook, or still tuhe^ 
or automotive part« 
or door latch. * . 



Food ^focfssifflj? 




li S S Slainle&s Sfcel ProifucrA mfipuUdurrd hf the 
blloitto^ sttbsiilionr,-! of Hiiilet! Stales 
Sfrel Corporalii^ii; 

AHEBrCAN SHEET km TIN PLATE COMPANY 

Shi.£i:t tiff J Ltiiht Funics 

AMEKIGAN STEEL a WrKE COMPANY 

CaiJ RiiUrJSirf0StccL H ire uti </ f¥\rf ProJucfs 

CAUNECIE STEEL COMPANY* m^\mrih 
IIUNOIS STEEL COMPANY, Cbk.i^ 

Ba f /' iu f I? J* Sfy cci^j t,tu .jS^^m i- Fi nixh rd P'rtt dttcts 

NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, m^bnrih 




San Friiit]i»t(» 
Pfcw Ygrli Ciljr 




...IT WILL MAKE SOME- 
THING FOR YOU 

You are face to face every day with examples of the virtues and 
excellence of U S S Stainless and Heat Resisting Steels. Why 
nut apply such virtues to purposes of your own? The founda- 
tion of lasting beauty and usefulness in any object is the 
character of the material from which it is made. 

Qualities that fit the intended use — modificattons nicety governed with particular 
results in view ^ — such are the advantagfes provided in the series of U S S 
STAtNLESs and Heat Resistinif Steelsj, Six principal formulas cover all ordinary 
requirements. Name your field and your specific purpose, and competent 
technicians will recommend a grade whosie properties and cost are adapted to 
your need* Correspondence is invited. Write today for descriptive literature. 

STARLESS 

atui Iletit Be^bib tin^ ALLOY S TE ELS 



Whi'n writin*} i\t any af ihv ahtn'^ nimftui ' mviHmu XviUcn't Businfss 



Questions the Bank Bill Raises 



Hv \\ AUREN BISHOP 




J* F* T. O^Cotinor, CompirolUr af the Currency 

Admitted co the bar in lie practiced law in Grand Forki until 1925 

tohrn he became a mcmbrf of the law firm of McAdoo, Nrbleit^ O'Connor 
and ClAgt^rc tn Lew Angdes. A* a mi'mbipf' of tht North Dakota Houie of 
R( pri'^eniativrft [u* i*a* atrii^e in the fighl agiiinil ibe Non Fartiian Lcaiiuif 
St.ui" Socralift confttituuon. Has been a candid aCc for Govfrnor of North 
r>^knia and far the U, S. Senate. The fact that be hat never been an officer, 
diri'dur t»r a Homey for a bank t» reputed to have carried much weight in hit 
selection m the man to enforce the new banliing reguldtiofu* An outsider *i 
vtcw of banking was sought. 




ASK the averasfe man what he 
kn- ■ ' new bank act— 

ilti 11 Act -and he 

Will lell yuu that it guaranttt-s bank 
dejxisits, that he nt^tl no longer fear 
to put his money in a bank since he is 
assured that he will get it back. 

He approves the idea. If he has not 
a story from his own exi^erience, he has 
heard from a hundred others of theu 



troubles. He has a letter from hi^ 
brotht ! 1 . fx*ca use the home 
town : -.he hnds it hard 

to make coHections from his customers 
who reply that their money is tied up. 
He is used to insurance, and he is in- 
clined to w^elcome what he thinks of as 
a new sort of insurance. 

Ask the banker how he feels about it 
and he is cautious in his replies. He 



W'lLl^ the f^uarantee iif tie- 
poNi t s make for safer or weak- 
er hanks? Opiuioii nii this 
question, as (in other t|ucs' 
tioiis raised bv the (llass- 
Steat;alt Act, is dividetl 



question* ' " on ihe ^ inc 

lions of In he a^k If if 

I he Act will lead to careless banking, 
and h' ^ . the unhappy hisu^ry of 
state : u tn truarante** bank de- 

|K:*sits. M \ 
by the i>> 

vision, that forbidding paymR inleri^st 
on demand deiKiHit?^, panicularly the 
deposits of smaller hankw in the banks 
of the mt" 

First, h . the method 

set up for guaranteemg bank deixsits 
and then consider the arRiiments for 
and against it The Act creates a Fc^jeral 
Deposit f ■ ration man- 

aged by ,^ . the Oimi> 

troller of the Currency and two others 
api^oinied by the President. The air- 
poration is to aid in the liquidation of 
iks and insure def>osits in cei- 

t.: 

Here are, ver>' briefly, the extent and 
the time in w^hich depf.)sits are insuri*d: 

From Januarv 1 l^'M tn hih- I 1^31. 
dcp>?iit5 up to y 
bank which j . .il 

Rt'^^r^'e system and any non -member ba 
which gets a certificate from the pro 
State official that it is M.ilvent and pas^ 
the examination of the • ■ ■ rorpora- 
lion, (This may be ad\. ^rc^ Janu- 

ary 1. 1934, by order of i'TL^idenlj 

From July 1, 1934 to July 1. 1936. 
deposits are insured as follows: 

f>ne hundred per cent of the first S10» 
000. 75 per cent of the next S4D.iXJ0, and 
per cent of the remainder. This applies to 
all banks in the Reserve <iystem and to all 
non member bariks which have t>een mem- 
bers of the lempf^rary plan and which sub- 
scribe lo sKxrk in the Insurance CoriK>ra- 
lion on terms fixed by the An. 

From July 1, 1936, the amount of in- 
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Purity ^s Essential 



. . . /» FOOD YOU EAT 
at 1095 MEALS A YEAR" 




A. 



.MERICANS eat just about a half 
pound of salt apif every month . . , 
6«8 pounds a yfar. That's their meal- 
time ration, their direct use. But ten 
times that much is protlucecl for their 
tnd'trect use; in the arts, in textile, 
chernical, dyeing and potterj' industries, 
in ice cream freezing^ in food pre- 
serving, in water softeniofr, in the 
manufacture of cheese and butter, and 
\n Rnim-Al husbandry, 

'* All salt produced for food purposes 
ought to be strictly protected ajrainst 
contamination. All Worcester Salt h 
so protected by Manei MiiaL 

Ko other metal ^ in our experience, 
can approach Monel Metal in its ab- 
solute resistance to brine corrosion. No 
other has such toughness to withstatid 
the constant n.vear of salt crystals, 

'*We started usingf Monel Metal 
more than a quaner of a century* atro. 
When we insralled our first vacuum 
pans, we obsoleted all former salt-mak- 
ing methods, and were the first manu- 
facturers able to produce a clean ^ fine- 
(^nlined, free-running salt, without 




Striking facts discussed by 
C. Mandeville^ President 
of Worcester Salt Company 



crushing or grindintj. Our rotary driers 
are from 30 to 4S feetlon^ and 6 feet 
in diameter. They are completely lined 
with shinintj Monel Metal which re- 
sists both the corr&stvff and er&sivi^ action 
of the salt and offers a clean, smooth, 
sanitary surface which cannot chip or 
crack. Thus it protects Worcester Salt 
from impurities. Certain parts of our 
carton and labeling- machiner>'are made 
t»f Monel Metal, and carr>^the cycle of 
protection through ever}^ step of manu- 
facture right up to the pantry shelf/' 

^ ^ ^ 
Dramatic as is the use of Monel Metal 
to insure exceptional purity in your 
table salt, it only ser\^es to t>'pify the 
many applications of this versatile metal 
and its useful qualities. \x is absolutely 
rust-proof ; highly resistant to corrosion, 
even by acids and alkalis^ and» in ad- 
dition, it is as strong as steel. 



You recognize its useful qualities in 
Monel Metal kitchen sinks and range 
tops, in cabinet and table tops, and in 
hot water tanks. 

These same qualities are essential in 
the textile industr>', in laundries, chem- 
ical works and dyehouses \ in food han- 
dlin|r installations of hotels, restaurants 
and hospitals^ in canneries and packing^ 
houses \ in power pknts and a host of 
other industries. 

You find Monel Metal used wher- 
ever wear or corrosion or rust call for 
a metal that can stand up under their 
attacks. And also where its clean, last- 
ing, silvery beauty is a sales asset of 
more than ordinary value. 

Possibly there is a place for Monel 
Metal in y&nr business. Drop us a line 
. . .we will tell you how others in your 
particular industry are using Monel 
Metal to their profit. 



THK I\ I LRNA J HjSAL NIC KLL LUM PA Ni V, INU,, 67 Wail H rstircT. N ew V.-bk, N. 




"Monel Metal 



mppfaximatfity rwo-tliirel* Nickfl anil tmc-iliifl ctiptwr. Mniktl Met*l 
milled, imdied. fpfiaed. rollcil and mirkcictl luJeijr by lotcrnniofi^l Hwktl. 
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suranct; is the same but only member 
banks can bt^ insured. 

So far as Iht^ individual is concerned, 
even the temjiorary plan will cover most 
of us. Out of evcr>' 10() depositors in Ihe 
banks of the United States 95 do not 
carry more than S2,500 on deiK)sit. 

Assessments wttl pay losses 

WHERE do the funds come from to 
pay losses to defx>srtors? 

The Federal Government subscribes 
$150,000,000 for stock in the corponv 
tion. 

Each Federal Reserve Bank sub- 
scribes one half of its surplus for Cla^ 
B stock. Total will be about SNO,(TO,- 
OfK). 

Each insured bank subscribes for 
Class A stock up to one half of one 
per cent of its total deixisitii. This, on 
a basis of $4(>.fH)0.nfHX000 oi deptjsits, 
would be another 8200.000 JXKl so that 
tiic Deposit Insurance Corporation will 
ha%*e nearly half a billion dollars from 
which to make dejxjsits gcxxi. More- 
over, this fund may be increased by 
assessment u^xin banks whose depositors 
are insured. 

TTie immediate arguments for fiuar- 
anty of deposits are plain. Such a mea- 
sure would protect depositors, fmrtic- 
ularly small dei>ositors who cannot as 
a rule have intimate knowledj^e of bank 
methods and management ; it would re- 
store confidence in banks; it would pre- 
vent hoarding; it would check the fear 
of runs which leads banks to limit credit 
in an efTort to maintain their cash posi- 
tions; it is a new and wise extension of 
the principle of insurance by distribute 
ing risks for the protectifm of all. 

However, the buyer and seller of in- 
surance have an opticm whether or not 
to enter into the contract. If the risk 
seems bad it is rejected. If the premium 
seems t<>o high the buyer declint^ to go 
ahead. In the case of bank dep^jsits 
there is no choice. The cautious bank 
must pay for the careless or the dis- 
honest bank. 

This leads naturally to one of the 
arguments most frequently advanced 
against any guaranty of bank dejxjsits 
— that such pjaranty would lead to 
ciireless, even reckless, banking. This 
fear is well summed up in this extract 
from a statement issued by the Ignited 
States Chamber of Commerce: 

The i-mouragement that is extended to 
unsafe bankinR mt-thods results (roin the 
(act that, if the resources of the guarantee 
fund are considered ample for the imme- 
diate hiture. depositors have little fear of 
entrusting their funds to banks, which 
would otherwise not be in a strong posi- 
tion to attract deposits. When fear of losii 
is removed by such a system from the 
minds of bank depositors they are iuciincd 
to make the selection of their depository 
on the basis of hberal lending practices and 
the interest payments offered. 

Forced parricipation in such a system as 



has been proposed would mean not only 
lhat the si rone ^ well managed banks would 
have to Kuaranice the losses sustained by 
the depositors in uo'it^und or speculative 
institutions, but also thai the conservative 
bank;; would have no way of protecting 
themselves a*;ainst the competition of the 
careless, unduly liberal or high profit seek- 
in i« banks. 

There is not a general agreement on 
this (loint. I have talked with bankers 
and lawyers for bankers who believe 
that the result will be quite the con- 
trary. Here is the gist of their argument : 

C Guaranty of bank dejx^siis will lend to 
raise the standard of banking ethics. Banks 
will be very watchful of their neighbors 
when they realiiie that they may have to 
help pay for their neighbors' miscondiicL 
There will be much more careful watch 
of other banks. The Clearing House Asso- 
ciations are gointj to exerci.^* a much more 
careful scnjtiny of their members. Take 
any modest si^ed city. I^>ans may in theory 
be confidential but in practice any good 
sixed loan is known and talked over, li a 
bank is taking an unwise risk in laking a 
larjije loan, the other banks in the commun- 
ity arc going to warn or watch the lending 
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Eugene Black 



Federal Resi'ryi* iianrrnar 

Until ten years ago* » lawyer in Adantiii 
Gii*^ his native? city. Then he b^^camc 
president of the AdAina Trust Company- 
Shortly afterwards he bee am*? governor 
of the Federal Reserve B^nk of Atlanta. 
His new job invohc* the tai«k of pr*?vent- 
mg speculation tmder the Gldfts-Steagall 
Act* 

bank, 1 nm not at all sure that the ar^u 
ment that de|xjsit guarantees will break 
down the banker morak' is a valid one. 
It may work the other way. 

The guaranty provisions of the bill 
may alfcTt and perhaps affect unfavor- 
ably the Willi ngnt*ss of the banks to 
make loans. Bankers ex precis a fear that 
banks will undertake to keep them- 
selves, at least until the new provi*iions 



go into effect, in a too liquid position, 
to carry too large a sliare of their assets 
in government issues and cash. Am>ther 
(K>int that bankers raist^ is this: 

Separate frc*m the insurance features 
of the bill, but an important part of it, 
is the clause forbidding the payment 
of interest on demand deptvsits. As far 
as individual dep^^>sits are concerned the 
change is not an imtx^rtant one. It is, 
how eve r^ important as it affects corpor- 
ation deixjsits and still more important 
as it affects deposits in larger centers 
of banks in smaller communities. The 
Glass-Steagall bill had hardly become 
a law^ when demand deposits of out oi 
town banks in the New York lianks be- 
gan to move out Within ten days after 
the bill was signed some $325,000,000 
of demand dejiosits had bt*en taken out 
of the New York banks. 

Limiting security loans 

NEXT in importance and interest to 
the general public among the provisions 
of the bill are those relating to the sepa- 
ration of banks and their s*xurity aOil- 
iates, and dt^i^rned to restrict collateral 
loans in the hojx* of preventing specula- 
tion. The Federal Reserve Board may 
from time to time fix for each reser\'e 
district the percentaRe of a bank s capi- 
tal tind surplus which may be repre- 
sented by Icmns on stock and bond col- 
lateral. In no case can more than ten 
per cent be lent to any one person. 

As to security afTiliates the new provi- 
siofis of the law are thus summarized: 

After June IB, 1934, no member bank 
may have as an "afhliate" any corporation* 
assticiation, business trust or other similar 
organization engafed principally in the 
i^sue, flotation, underwriting, public sale, 
or distribution at wholesale or retail or 
throu((h syndicate participation of stocks, 
bonds, debentures, notes or other securities. 
For violation of the above, a member bank 
may be assessed by the Federal Reser\T 
Board a penalty not exceeding SI, 000 for 
each day ihe \'iolation continues; the as- 
sessment may be collected by the reserve 
bank by suit or oiherwisie. If a national 
bank continues the violation for six months 
after bein|» warned by the Federal Re- 
serve Board to discontinue, all its rights, 
privileges and franchises under the Na- 
tional Bank Act may be forfeited; if a 
stale bank member, all of its riEhts and 
privileges as such member may be forfeited. 

Member banks, however, are not 
barred from dealmg in securities. They 
nrtay purchase and sell securities upon 
order and for the account of customers. 
A national bank may buy for its own 
account under such regulations as the 
Comptroller may fix, but not more than 
ten per cent of any one issue, nor can 
such a purchase exceed 15 jier cent of 
the capital of the bank or 25 i>er cent 
of its surplus. 

Other afliliates such as trust company 
affiliates, holding affiliates for bank real 
f Continued an p^ge 64} 



World Business Speaks at Vienna 



By JOHN GREGG, Secretary, American Section, International Chamber of Commerce 



ONE thousand world leaders of industry^ 
conimerce and finance, met in Vienna in 
June and drafted definite proposals for 
ending the deadlock in world trade. Their 
views are discussed here 



'^^/iN JUNE, just two weeks t3efore 
^^Lf the World Monetary and Eco- 
^ nomic Conference opened in Lon- 
don, nearly 1^000 business leaders from 
35 countries met in Vienna at the Sev- 
enth Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Among them were such men as Silas 
H. Strawn of Chicago, director in many 
companies, an outstanding figure in 
the business life of the Middle West; 
Alberto Pirelli of Milan, manufacturer 
of cables* tires and of innumerable rub- 
ber products; Rene Duchemin^ chemical 
manufacturer of France; Georges Theu- 
nis, banker and former Prime Minister 
of Belgium: Sir Arthur BaJfour. Shef- 
field steel manufacturer, and Sir Alan 
Anderson, shiptjwner, from Great Brit- 
ain; Kurt Weigelt, General Director of 
the Deutsche Bank und Disconto-Gesell- 
schaft of Germany, and many others 
eminent in the business and financial 
life of their countries. 

More than 50 delegates attended from 
the United States, a greater number 
from Germany; strong representations 
from India, and from the Far East; 56 
great international organizations parti- 
cipated. Altogether these men spoke for 
two million business men. 

What motive induced these men to 
travel thousands of miles for this Con- 
gress? 

Primarily their interest was the im- 
provement of world trade. **What/* they 
asked, "can be done to renew the nor- 
mal exchanges between the owners of 
cotton mills in Prague and Warsaw and 
the cotton grower in Alabama and Tex- 
as?*' What could they suggest to help 
the automobile manufacturer in Detroit 
sell cars in Copenhagen, in Stockholm, 
or in Berlin? 

Certainly these men should know 
what they are talking about. They are 
engaged every day in developing trade 
with other countries. They have watched 
this trade decrease until in 1932 its 
value dropped to less than 40 per cent 
of that in 1929. During the first quarter 
of this year it has continued to decline. 
International investment is practically 
j)araly2ed. Government budgets are out 
of balance, and credit normally avail- 
able to business is swallowed up by 
bond and note issue to cover govern- 
mental deficits. Worse than all these is 
the staggering number of 30,000,000 un- 



employed workers throughout the world. 

Every nation is trying to increase its 
exports and decrease its imports. Fan- 
tastic restrictions nptm the purchase of 
anything but the most essential raw ma- 
terials and foods from outside their bor- 
ders have been im^josed. A bushel of 
American wheat pays a duty of $1.62 
before it enters Germany, SI .07 before 
entering Italy and 86 cents before its 
movement into France, Moreover, each 
of these countries requires from 95 to 
100 per cent of all wheat milled to be 
home grown. If a manufacturer outside 
Austria sells tires to a dealer in Vienna 
his money must stay in an Austriau 
bank in shillings subject to the fluctu- 
ations of exchange and to political acci- 
dents until he can get authority from a 
governmental agency to purchase for- 
eign exchange and transfer his money 
out of the country. 

Suggestions for relief 

THESE men were not critical of their 
governments; they looked forward hope- 
fully to the meeting of 66 nations at 
London whose task it is to remedy these 
conditions. Recognized by the organ- 
izing officials of the World Conference 
as peculiarly competent to suggest what 
might be done, these men had been in- 
vited to forward to the London Confer- 
ence propt^sals for governmental action 
which business interests believe would 
bring relief. 

Here is w^hat the International Cham- 
ber suggested; 

First— Governments should stabilize 
their currencies in relation to one an- 
other and to gold- 
Second— Governments should abolish 
or reduce restrictions on the movement 
of gmds, capital and services. 



Third — where overproduction exists, 
especially in raw materials and food- 
stuffs, governments should assist pro- 
ducers to make agreements curtailing 
production. 

Why do business men want the cur* 
rencies of the world to have a fixed re- 
lation to one another and to gold? 

The foreign exchange controls estab- 
lished in some 24 countries provide one 
convincing answer. Merchants struggle 
in vain to sell their goods abroad in the 
face of these obstacles. Naturally, a bus- 
iness man who buys or sells goods in 
another country must always allow for 
the usual fluctuation in the price of 
what he is buying or stalling. When to 
that normal risk is added a gamble in 
foreign exchange, he finds it almost im- 
possible to do business. A tire manufac- 
turer in Akron needs rubber. Possibly 
he may contract to pay in pounds ster- 
ling: when his shipment arrives, he fmds 
that the pound sterling will, because of 
exchange fluctuations, cost him 20 per 
cent more in dollars than when he placed 
the order. How then is it possible for 
him accurately to fix his costs or his 
prices on the finished product? 

On the other hand, he wants to sell 
those tires abroad. Gtx>d markets await 
him in Hungary, in the Balkan countries 
and in the Near East but his customers* 
money is in t>engos, or dinars, or some 
other national currency and must bt- 
transmitted into dollars. I talked to an 
American in the tire busim*ss in Vienna. 

*'Yes" he said» "I have built up a 
good market here. In spite of falling 
business. I sell my quota and more. But 
it looks as if we'll have to close up." 

I asked him why. 

"Too much money tied up in foreign 
currencies^ he replied. ^"About the only 
way you can get money out of these 
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M'dijiiu «?mugKle it throuKh the 

customs/' 

ComiMiLive conditio Tiar- 
kt'ls creaU' an awn 

HtiKland has a m^yd niarkt't for cotton 
goods in the Mediterranean countries. 
Japan, always a stiff comjxHitor be- 
cause of low labor costs. depreciatt.*s the 
yen to one -ha If its gold value, and hi-- 
gim to lake away thefve markets. En^- 
land's answer is to lower prices by fur- 
ther depreciation of the pcjund. New 
Zt^aland, Denmark and Australia get 
into the same kind of a fight becaust- of 
competition in agricultural pHxtucts, 
So it Roes all over the worfd, bringing 
a continued fall in the volume and value 
of worfd trade. 

Business men made specific sugges- 
tions to stop this. Balance gov- 
ernmental budgets, they insist, 
t^fx^cially by reducing expendi- 
tures; c*Kjrdinate central bank- 
I mg policies; remove at least the 
I rami fantastic of the trade re- 
' strict ions; settle intergovern- 
mental debts; and, as s*x)n as 
[x*ssibk\ reach a de facto stabili- 
zation of currencies. 

"Remove or reduce barriers to 
trade" is a long standing pica, 
&>vernments proclaimed it at 
the World Conference in 1927. 
The International Chamber has 
fought for it unceasingly since 
1920. Such prtjgress as was made 
before 1929 was lost when the 
depression began. 

To encourage trade 

BUSINESS men say there are 
ways of accomplishing the de 
sirwl end. Commercial treaties 
can be revised on a basis of 
mutual concession on those 
g<K>ds whose production is espe- 
cially suited to each country; 
groups can get together to I<iw- 
er tariffs gradually— a proposed 
already undertaken by Holland 
and Belgium; ab*:ive all as sc»on 
as possible, vicious limitations 
ujion imix)rts created by foreign 
exchange controls, quotas and 
other so-called ''quantitative" 
restrictions uixin trade should be 
removed. 

Stabilized currencies and re 
moval of trade barriers w^ill gt> 
a long way toward raising prices, 
says the re;K)rt of the Interna 
tional Chamber of 0)mmerce. 
But how about the great stocks 
of raw materials and f(X>dstuffs 
that have been accumulating 
since before the depression be- 
gan? Cannot something be done 
to help this situation? 

Business men advocate agreements 
among producers to curtail production. 
They suggest that governments assist in 
making such agreements. Unless this is 



done they bt4ieve national bankruptcy 
will continue Credits totalling billions 
granted to dev^ ' rs will 

be lost to \hu :v>ni in 

Europe and the L niled States. 

Such agreements are wholly practi- 
cable. Already the tin produaion of the 
world has been curtailed by agreement* 
with a resulting reduction of stocks and 
a bt»tter price. 

The sugar producers of Java, Cuba 
and other ix>rtinns of the world have 
agreed ufxin curtailment of production 
which promises success- 

And above all, these business men in- 
sist, let us not undermine through gov- 
ernment action t^tabhshed ideas of in- 
ternational morality and willingness to 
keep a promise. Let nations maintain 
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A, E- Morgan 

of the Tennr^i^e Vallry AtiihaTity 



For yc^rs si nJtionjl figure in flood control 
work. Wrote MinnesoE*'* drain^iKe code in 
1903 and in 1907 became a iiip«rviiing 
enginetr m Government drainage inv^sti^ 
i;aliofi. As a private engineer in Memphis^ 
Tenn>, and Dayton, Ohio, wrote reclama- 
tion codet for Arkansas and Mississippi; 
conceived ihe legal code known as the 
Ohio conserv'ancy law and^ as enisineerp 
built the works that protect many Ohio 
cities from floods. As trustee* later presi- 
dent, of AntiocK College, he wai influen- 
tial in adoption of the Dean Schneider 
Plan by which students receive practical 
business experience as part of the college 
course. Sees Kts present task as a * 'chance 
for sociological experiment*' as well at a 
business proiect. 



their obligations to the hmit of their 
ability, and thus reeiJtablish that con- 
fidence upon which any real recovery 
must finally depend. 
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nap out 



afternoon 

Drowsy 




You yawn. You re tired 
And you lag in your 

Take a minute for an ice-cold Coca-Cola, 
and bounce back to normal. • An ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is more than just a drink- It's a 
very particular kind of drink— combin- 
ing those pleasant, wholesome substances 
which foremost scientists say do most in re- 
storing you to your normal self- Really deli* 
cious, it invites a pause —the pause that refreshes. 



Refresh yourself 
Bomice back to normal 



Watching Washington 



( Cimlinued jrom pa^e 20) 
are being urged to raise wages and cut hours to create buy^ 
inj? j^xjwer, and to forego some o( the profitis they might 
ordinarily make until cyclical influences have produaxl a 
momeniym wliich will sustain a j-)ermanently higher level 
of prices and production. 

The logic of thi^i proposition i>eems obvious. The profes- 
sional economic planners have it nicely planned and charted. 
Meads of industries who come to Washington recognize the 
merit of this idea in the abstract. But it is against human 
nature in many respects and therein lie ix>ssibilities of a 
breakdown. 



licensing by the GovTmmait, the Gf>vemmenl*s capacity to 
cope with mandatory control of busim^tis will face a severe 

lest. 



Business 
Control 



BUSINESS submitted to govern- 
ment police control because it was 
scared and because it saw a chance 
lo get the antitrust laws knocked out, 

It did not relish having its labor 

fjolicies fi.xed by govi^nment autliority but agreed to this to 
get other things it wanted. So the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act was passed. There has been much stirring around 
to get trade agreements and codes of fair competition worked 
up so that the era of production control and price security 
could begin. 

Actual experience* however, is cooling the fervor of some 
trades, as to the bt^nefits of a controlled industry. Groups 
which have jjri^*nted their programs to General Johnson 
have made an admirable demonstration of economic states- 
manship. Under the searchlight of public attention they have 
rtacht^ accords with labor and entered agreements calcu- 
lated to aid their whole industries. It is a Uttle like being 
publicly psychoanalyzed. The si^ectacle is chilling to some 
trader. 

What wilt the Government do as busings continues to 
hold back on wage boosting agreements? Apparently the 
Industrial Recovery Administration will have to choose be* 
twt^n two major jwiicies. It can make further concessions to 
industries in the way of price and profit assurances, thereby 
swet^tening the dosc^ of lalx>r concessions. This iwjlicy would 
make for continuation of private enterprise under a system 
of voluntary submission to government supervision. 

If this fails tt) bring industry into line in a substantial way. 
the alternative is dictatorship. The Recovery Act grants 
ample dictatorial j>owers. It empowers the President (Gen- 
eral Johnson acting) to impose wage- working hours-produc- 
tion-price conditions upon whole industries. It permits 
Government to say whether or not an individual business can 
operate. The complete project of a planned national econ- 
omy under government direction could be carried out under 
the law. This alternative is Ix^ing f*)rmulated as a last resort. 

You can be sure, however, that the administrators do not 
relish the job of dictatorship. They are practical men who 
know their limitations and the grief that would come frtini 
such an undertaking, Morim-er, they know that even dic- 
tatorship might fail to bring that wholesome state of well- 
being which is the aim of all efforts, 

A fair giiess as to the outcome, therefore, is that the first 
alternative will be adopted; that business will be given wider 
leeway to combine on production and price matters. Tliis 
should stimulate business during the next few months. Under 
this fM)licy a considerable measure of profits should be forth- 
coming. Present momentum should be projected through the 
summer mt>nths. 

There still remains the problem of the recalcitrants. These 
will bring grief to enforcing officers. If they compel resort lo 



' THE licensing pnjvisiun rxpius trii 
what Will Be months from now Tht whole Indus- 
Tli M - Q 7 Recovery Act expires a year and 

Inc INextbtep. months from now. It is not to*) 

early, therefore, to ask what will 

come next. An attempt probably will be made in the next 
session of Qingress to extend the licensing provisit^n and to 
strengthen the whole Act in other respeas. It is doubtful 
whether Congress will do these things. As the end of the trial 
[jeriod approachi^, business will grow more and miire re- 
luctant to cfmjKTate in the great exfjeriment of partnership 
with 03vernment. 



Antitrust 
Laws 



TUB two ye.ir waiver of antitrust 
laws may be regarded as a fieriod t>f 
probation. If industries curb some of 
their profit instincts and devote their 

energies to giving employment and 

to rationalizing prcxluction, it is likely that the Sherman Act 
will be forever trimmed of its horns. 

Otherwise, the prospect is the return to governmeni re- 
striction of private industritrs under antitrust legislation. 
Such a course would lead further and further toward govern- 
ment regulation and control and the socialization of indus^ 
tries. There is evidence that most busintss men do not 
realize fully the chance they have to shake off i:>ermanently 
the shackles of the Sherman Act. It may bt^ that they prefer 
the old order to the alternative of regimentation under a 
scheme of govemmentally planned economy. 



Aid To 
Agriculture 



ADMINISTRATION of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act involves 
most of the r)roblems of the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act and some others. 

It is a bundle of magic powers where- 

by many things may bt^ done. Bit by bit these jxiwers are 
being accomplished. It is too early to say whether these re- 
sults will be permanently good or permanently bad. It is 
possible, however, to forecast such near-term effects as crop 
reduction, proci*ssing taxes, control of marketing and |>ro- 
cessors. and increased mcomes for farmers for the next year 
or two. Beyond that no calkmsed observer can safely predict 
enduring success. 



^ WITHIN the next few months it 
Agricultural will become generally realized that a 
1^ complete governmental bankmg sys- 

L-reait ^.^^^ ^^^^ farmers is being estabhshed 

' under the direction of Henry Mor- 

genthau, Jr. The four agencies are the Federal Land Banks, 
Intermediate Credit Banks, Crop Production Banks, and 
Banks for Cooperatives. Insurance companies and other fi- 
nancial institutions, including local state and national banks, 
will be deprived of business, and interest rates will be affected 
all down the line. 

The $2,000,0(X)pCMX) farm mortgage refinancing program 
will not show important results for another month or two 
so far as individual mortgagors are concerned. In the mean- 
time, ambitiijus plans are being made for relieving rural 
banks of farm mortgages, thereby unfreezing large assets, 



NATION'S BUSINESS for 

and easing credit situations^ small 
communities. Mr\ Morgenthau,l>y the 
way, is one of the most efficient and 
effective members of the Roosevelt staH. 

Home Mortgages 

THE Federal Home Loan system is be- 
ing extended into every county. Actual 
taking over of existing home mortgages 
by the new Home Loan Corporation 
will come slowly and never will reach 
the total of $2,000,000,000 authorized. 
There will be enough such transfers, 
however, to release new mortgage money 
and bring down interest rates on home 
mortgages. 

Federal charters for building and loan 
associations and creation of new home 
loan associations through government 
capital represents another step in the di- 
rection of federalization of banking and 
finance. There is ground for the belief 
in some quarters that individual savings 
hereafter will flow more directly into 
home loans through home loan associa- 
tions instead of the savinjjs bank route. 

Government Finances 

PEOPLE ask why government bonds 
hold up in the market despite obvious 
intentions of the administration to make 
dollars worth less than they now are. 
The answer partly is that Federal Re- 
serve Banks are buying and are ready 
to buy more if the market weakens. 
Thus, holders of government bonds see 
from day to day that they can still get 
what they paid for their bonds and are 
reassured. Liquidity is a potent factor. 

Most investors probably realize by 
now that their dollars will be less valu- 
able in six months, a year, or two years. 
Probably they can get back a thousand 
dollars for the thousand they put into a 
bond but thf dollars they get back may 
buy only half as many bushels of wheat 
as the investor sold to get the dollars 
with which he bought the bond. If one 
decides he should sell his bonds and i 
buy goods or common stocks, he ^tUl 
faces the problem of what to buy. Nim- 
ble investors, however, continue to bid 
for stocks as long as the dollar depre- 
ciates and prices of commodities rise. 

The Budget 

THE budget is getting less balanced 
than at any time since the war period. 
It seems certain that the public debt will 
surpass the high ixjint of 1919. Interest 
on the debt will go beyond the billion a 
year mark. This means high taxes for 
many years. We shall have to start all 
over again in the next two or three years 
trying to dig out from under the crush- 
ing burden of government exisenditores. 

Of course, there is the s<>-called ordi- 
nary budget which is getting near to a 
balanced position. Increased revenues 
due to the pick-up of business and the 
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more tliati eight million people living within a radium of 250 miles 
from Bostou, the diglributing center of the territory. 




l'"" ACT S — N^w England put^^e^HCA S% of total wealth af the Unitetl Statei^ with 
only 2% of ibe urea and 7% of the* popnlatioD — truly a Heetion of c!oneent rated w eahh 
whoue people have moncv to ^petid and are ready to buy if you arc ready to »erve* 




T H £ K £ Y - — A good location is the key to any markeL In the ea^e of New 
England, the Dostoti Wharf (Company offem you tlii^i kev, a location on iltn property 
wbicli IB £^ituated £q one of the mfi^^l i^trategic tipolH in Mftrojiolitan Boston — jujil be^ 
yond the boundary of the bu^inesg Deeticm and ten minuttV %^alk rnitn the heart of 
the city . CHere li^ every fundamental facilltv vou niav need — tmh^!<k of »pur truek^ 
wbarf frontage, and paved streets. Furthermare^ we arc ready to eonatruet new 
buildtngg or remodel pre^nt onen in aercirilaiiee with your rei}iiirenienL«i. CLlnvee^ti* 
gate thetie advantage^^ witboul c»!>lt|;atJoni hy {^ending for our descriptive hookJel. 
Merely clip and mail the attached coupon. 



BO!STOj¥ 



tnJtijlrtiit Set til f DrpaitmeHi i\BH 



COIfll'AMY 



FOR i^auui:k i*iiorivi« 
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PORTABLE WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS • 
PATROL CLOCKS • KEY REG1STER- 



j higher price level are t to show- 

up in Treasury statenu lain gov 

emment activities have been reduced 
s*harp!y. New emergency' exi^enditures, 
hiwever, greatly outweigh other econo- 
mit^. It is interesting to iK>te just htw 
all ihh new financing is done. 

Two Budgets 

' WE cut the veterans, and we cut many 

I old-line government services. We re- 
duced government employees* salaries 
15 per cent, Then we raised taxes to 
war kvi'h. Revenues promise about to 
pay ior the items formerly included in 
the OTdinmy budget. That is called bal- 
ancing the budget! 

But several billions of new undertake 

j ings have been authorized as emergency 
measures. We don*t put these in the 
OT dinar y budget. Some of thti^e are in 
the nature of capital advances which are 
supposed to be repaid. A considerable 
portion of these expt^nditures. however, 
are t>ermanent contributions to emer- 
gency relief which we shall have to pay 
for when times get better. The technique 
«>f circumventing the ordinary budget 
js this: The Treasury sells its bonds to 
the public; the Treasury lends to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

• The R.F.C. then advances funds for al! 
sfjrts of emergency projects. The whole 
transaction is called **capital account'* 
and does not appear in the ordinary 
budget. It looms large in the public debt 
figures, however. 



INO CLOCKS « SURFACE STATIONS 

• FLUSH STATIONS • STORMPROOF 
STATIONS • KEYS « DIALS • SEALS 

• SUPPLIES AND ALL ACCESSORIES 

AND each Deiex product is solely de- 
signed for Wdtchmen's us€. Made by a 
company estdblishe:d in 1872 that you 
can depend upon to be in business 
when you need to extend your system 
Of secure supplies. 



S Look for thf ne*pcft DetcK De#lcr In the cUtsi* 
Bed tccticn ol yOLjr iocdJ telephone directory und«r 
"W^t^Kfiicn't Time Clectcs,." Rcprcientitivci ^re 
focdt i n jil I pr tnc i I c i ti«. CompI ele i nl or motion on 
f«qu«t. Appro w'ed by the Underwriters' Ljbor^torief^ 
Inc. and the Factory MutUdU Ls\>or4ioTy. 

DETEX WATCHCXOCK CORPORATION 

4tS3 Ravens wood Avt^ Chicago, III, S9Bcdch Si,ioitoii 
80 V jHckSt, N. y. Roo<ft800, 1 16 M#rie tt* St, AtltnU 




WATCHMEN*S CLOCKS 

NiWMAN # ECO * ALiilT * PATROL 

H'iutj writinti pkase mcufHm Xtiti^u's Bnsinfss 



Farley 

THE civil service system Is being dis^ 
rupted. In the name of economy, thou- 
&ands of workers in the dassified civil 
service, many of whom know no party 
lines, are being separated from careers. 
Many other thousands of new employet^ 
are being hired to carry out the so-called 
emergency activities. The latter are 
good Democrats, with preference for 
those on the Farley list of pre-conven- 
tion Roosevelt suptiorters. The tradition 
of a permanent personnel of merit em- 
ployees gradually buift up since Theo^ 
dore Roosevelt's time is being badly 
shattered. This is re^wrted here merely 
as a matter of concern to taxpayers who 
have a dollars-and-cents intere^it in 
efficient govemment administration. 

Public Works 

THE S3.300,000.(XK} public works pro- 
gram is hitting snags. Under the sur- 
face a strenuous content is on as to the 
method of procedure. Secretary of the 
Ititerior Ickes. when he tot^k charge of 
the program, tried hard to do an honest 
job of keeping out the grafters and cor* 
rupt politicians but there are signs that 
the politicians, being better schooled in 
getting things done, '^outsmarted'* him. 
Thus, the prosi^ect is for approval of a 



great noany pr t merit, 

scattered widt . -.fy the 

greatest possible number of jioliticians. 

Inflation 

PEOPLE who have been waiting for 
Roosevelt to ust* st>me of his ix)wers of 
inflation will be f^uq^nsed one of these 
days when the dollar is suddenly re* 
value?d in terms of gold at about 60 of 
65 per cent of the former value. Before 
that hapjx!ns, however, the dollar will 
have sunk in foreign gold exchange value 
to abtmt the jKnnt al which it is to be 
revalued. The real devaluati<m is going 
on now: formal devaluation will be* 
merely labeling a f^iif accompU. 

After that, what? It looks as if the 
attempt will be made to maintain some- 
thing like the I92l> price U-vel by con- 
tracting and expanding currency and 
credit. In fact, a strong hght will be 
made in the next ses^iioii of Congress 
to write this policy into law. 

Miscellaneous Projections 

THE Glass banking act of 193^ proba- 
bly will be revised. Non-member state 
banks may And it advisable to wait a 
while before deciding to **go ft*deral/* 

Washington reixirters are having fun 
asking Attorney General Cummings, 
"When are you going to start prosecut- 
ing gold hoarders?'* It would be hard to 
place a bet that he ever will start. 

It is assumed in Washington that 
eventually the world will get back on 
some kind of gold monetary base» but 
that it will not be the old gold standard. 
Governments will have gold rt*serves for 
currency* but holders of currency will 
not be able to trade it for gold. 

There is considerable opinion in 
Washington that the London conference 
will be conveniently forgotten -never 
reconvened after a summer recess. One 
observer commented, "We went to a 
horse swapping match and didn't even 
have a horse/* 

The next phase of our national policy 
will be hard for foreign traders and in- 
tematiunal coo|ierators to bear, W'e are 
going to ketp our tariffs, and adopt 
some new ones. Exporters will have to 
fmd their markets without the aid of 
commercial attaches. We shall talk dis- 
armament with other nations, but go 
ahead renovating our navy, taking noth- 
ing for granted. Americans who lend 
money to foreigners will have to do 
their own collecting. W^e shall st^e what 
happens when a government deliberate- 
ly goes in for economic nationalism. 

The public criticism of Rtxjsevelt p<)l- 
icies which seems to register the strong- 
est comes from Democratic, semi -demo- 
cratic, or indefjendent organs of public 
opinion, such as the St. Lx)uis Post- 
Dispatcfh the Baltimore SuHr the New 
York Times, and Alfred E. Smith's New 
Outlook. 
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Giving the Home 
Owner Protection 

(Continued from page B6) 
why it is thought essential to set up new 
building and loan ass<jciations. the 
Board's explanation is that distressed 
property owners find it difficult to get 
accommodations from banks. 

To provide for direct access to the re- 
lief agencies created by the bill, and to 
make provision for the individual to 
deal directly with the corE>oration, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board will 
name a manager and necessary assistants 
in each of the states and in the District 
of Columbia, and loan applications will 
be handled through these local agencies, 
passed uj)on by attorney and appraisers, 
and forwarded to the Home Owners' 
Loan Conxjration in Washington for 
final review. Announcement of the ap- 
pointment of these managers, and the 
location of their offices was to be made 
early in July. 

Applications studied locally 

AN APPLICATION for a loan from 
the corporation will be first received by 
branch or state ofhces, whichever is 
nearest the residence of the applicant, 
and will then be referred to the county 
appraiser. There will be an appraiser 
and lawyer in each county. The apprais- 
er» after evaluating the property » will 
report to the state office and the title to 
the land will be referred for approval 
to the proper county lawyer His effort 
will be passed on by the appraiser in 
the state office and referred to Washing- 
ton for final approval. Then the loan 
will be made and the mortgage on the 
applicant's property transferred to the 
corporation. While this work will be 
conducted by the branch offices the 
board in Washington reserves the right 
to review and reject loans, and will set 
up a committee to handle this work. 

In net, the intent of the new corpora- 
tion and the hope of its administrators, 
as its chairman, William F. Stevenson 
has said, is to refund with its bonds and, 
in a limited way, with its cash those 
mortgages which are in a condition mov- 
ing toward foreclosure. Immediately in 
view are the inviting possibilities of sav- 
ing half a million homes. That this re- 
lief would amount to a gain in public 
morale seems obvious enough. Possibly 
the removal of the distressed property 
from the real estate markets would 
steady quotations with a consequent 
support to the general price structure* 
With the variables what they are in re- 
ceptivity to the bonds, it is no unfriend- 
ly commentary to say that the success 
of this constituent part of the '*new 
deal" will dej>end largely on the impon- 
derables of human nature. 



SERIES "A" PITCHED ROOF TYPES 



Tfn.% TiK-i Temt "I^mi 



Industrial Buildings 

New Designs 
Prompt Delivery 




All0¥ MclaE W,rc Co Moore. Pa, 




Mo%%ey Concrete Products Corp., Ckofin^, III. 




Rock lalor. 



'. Houicr, Mmneopoltf^ Minn, 



Truscon naw offtrr$ unustiat values in 
permanenr, firesafe, scanU^rdi/e'd Build^ 
in^s, compfetely erc-cted, in sizes, types 
iirid iirr^nficments to meet all needs. 

Insulated Walls 
and Roofs 

If required, ue furnish FERROCLAD'' 
WALLS, about l-inch thick, focfd on 
both sides wiih tough galvanized siecU 
having great structural strength and 
givitig heat and cold pratt'Ction equal 
to A rZ'tnch masonry wall and STEEL- 
DHCK ROOFS light in weight, iniiulaud 
to any degree and waterproofed* 

^■'rir* fttr Irlrr.tiurc, lUj^j^i'tiltoni jnd t»ritfe** 

TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 

yOUNGSTOWM, OHIO 
Enf tn«<rihg OfFUeS in all Princtficil Cittet 



Ctqes Section of ImsuJatc d 
Wall Construction 



SERIES "B" FLAT ROOF TYPES 



rm 




Through the 
Panama Canal to 




CALIFORNIA 

165 



First Class 



Cro?t»mi: the i^nniirirtH liv *hi\f in rifiht 
hQurt IB fin psperience yoii will nevi?r fof- 
jrci. And ilidi ihiy irt the Qinnl i-rofdy attt 
iif iriiiiiy lliiil rviTyoiii.' who huis ti'Vf^r iitndi^ 
ihin tr;|i liii^|it?;4 La iive uvcruiiaiii. Djiy** tin 
a Pre^iiiiknt Liiier'a ain|ile dc€k»,jilii> ing 
games — and swimminu in ihc outdodf 
poaUOrlicrs just pluin Insiy. And iLirilliiii;; 
dny^ li^hiTjre in Elnviina find the r^dorhil 
imjiic pit in-* ihiit i?d|;** th<? FtinuirtJiJi Ciniiul. 
Night;ii hi']n.'JiLh the tniipiti ttMHiii. 

All PrLtsidcnt Liner -iixitrnHniiT/irf tiut- 
nukt.. , t Miuum urc fuiiKiu^ ^miriii^ wiirld 
tr3iVL»li;rN. A i^aittn^; t'V<fry wei-k in hm 
Ane!<-ki^ nnd Snn J'VanciifO, fortniifhtfy 
from Cnltfornui to Ncii^ Y';*rlt. 

Vour irsivdrl itjient *it iitiy uf uiir nL!(-Mitji 
[New Vork, ChiCiign, Scat tic* Snn Frjin- 
ci^co, Los Art^rlf i iitid (>ihi>r jirini'ipfill 
Citie*] Will bo huppy tii lell yi»it iiH iilmui 
oiiF ¥iiriou3 ftervifrc'*; Hpti*'e«ii New Vurk 
iind CHlifurniii^ Iti \\w Of't«iil viii Ihi^ tiu 
afut ihr Sun-hinc Hmitc ar \la the Shfirt 
Itutiii: frcirii ^C4iidc. niid Itoiind ihe V itrld 
. . . tm tmv iLif Lhe.4e Irtpd yiiii uh yijii 
|dir4is!^e, ^tupping aver u* >au choMc. 
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Developments in Distribution 



GOVERNMENTAL policies relating to produc- 
tion may profoundly affect distribution, but 
whatever their effects, individual initiative 
and ingenuity will still command premiums 



IQ the Ktmds and rt?crive paymeni be- 
fore iheir own in si all mm is became due the 
manuiafiurer. TtJ lake care of credjt lories, 
the manufacturer ^ijrecd lo reimburse di?*- 
iribulors for such los.^"^ yp to two per ccnl 
of thi ir vjo^^ <i\vs under the plan. 



mail-order houw has k^^d 
iht* grocery department in its Dalla"^ 
retail store to a large grt>cery chain. 
A depart menl store in Bnxikiyn and an- 
other in Chicago have Icast^d their drug de- 
partments to a large drug chain. Perhaps 
these event;* portend a new shift in the 
mechanijvm of di??lribyiion— in large de- 
partment Jit or e^*, ^>ay, the operation of food, 
drug and certain other de pari men t;* by 
chain organi;sa lions which specialise in 
those lme% When the large department 
storef^ are themselves parts of a chain the 
picture grows confusing. 



SHAN TV restaurants have made their 
apiJearanie in New York, Low prices they 
charge for foods are a'^^nbed to low over- 
heads not cheap food>s, Simplicily rules in 
hxuires m well as conf^t ruction. Sudi 
counter eating places are said to be adapia* 
lions to the restaurant field of the western 
"pineboard- front drug store" idea. 



A DALLAS (Tex.) electric refrigerator dis- 
Iribulor has enrolled more than a doim 
independent grocer s» all sers^in^ cha rge - 
account trades, as dealers for his refrigera- 
tor. He argues that a grocery is a logical 
place to 5*ell refrigerators — many house- 
wives visit them daily, grocery delivery 
b<>ys can readily report on customer^' re- 
frijieration facihties, a grocer selling meal 
and milk can talk refrigeration convincing- 
ly to customers. He gives grocery customers 
no chance to miss his refrigerator displays 
they hold the center of the grocer's floor. 



AN INDIANAPOLIS furniture store re- 
cently staged "A Century of Progress in 
Home-Making Exposition." In cooperation 
with club women of the city, exhibit rooms 
were st4 up. one showing home equipment 
of a century ago, another home equipment 
of today. The I wo displaj^ extended the 
story of ihc ceniury's progress lo the sim- 
plest household devices. Music and lectures 
each aflemwn helped attract visitors. 



A CLEVELAND department store has 
opened a plumbing and heating division 
handling e%'erything in that line from sinks 
lo furnaces: advertises that trained heating 
engineers are ready lo help customers 
selea the proper heating equipment for 
iheir homes. 



/\ND in Bridgeport ( Conn. I a department 
store is selling bronze cemetery monuments 
"complete with inscription as you desire." 



"DATLNG" of goods is extended to a new 
field — china - by a New York department 
store w^hich has announced a "five-year 
plan" in that connection. U guarantcx's that 
it will keep a specified list of patterns in 
stock for at least five years, advertises the 
importance of this open -stock iruaraniee 
to newly weds, advising bridegrooms that 
"when a housewife knows she can replace 
a broken dish, domestic accidents are far 
less likely lo assume the importance of a 
nal ional catastrophe, ' ' 



A NEW YORK department siore aids sales 
of men's linen suits, a Tulsa department 



MILADY is finding emergency aids to 
beauty in vending machines, posted in 
strategic locations, which dispense a pack- 
age of facial tissues wrapped around a 
small lube of cold cream. "Refresh your 
Loveliness" ( for a nickel ji invite jKisters. 



THE ''free lunch*' with the beer of yester- 
year has been put into reverse by a Wash- 
ington grill. It advertises free bt-er with your 
lunch between LiMl p.m. and closing time - 
a 15 cent sandwich brings the purchaser a 
15 cent bottle of beer. 



ADVERTISING space is now being sold 
on railroad dining-car menus. Two systems 
have adopted the plan, using eight*page 
folders with the menu on the center spread, 
two half pages of editorial matter, six ad- 
vertisements, placed Ofn a monthly basis. 




The problem of waste disposal at A Century of Progress is 
solved by "waste baskets on wheels/' parked about the grounds 
by day and assembled into trains by night to be hauled away 



store sales of wash dresses and men's mitts 
through arrangements with laundries by 
which purcliastTs may have the ftrsi 
laundering of the articles done free. 



A "RETAIL credit plan*' was recently 
usc*d by a ginger-ale manufacturer to break 
the credit jam. All orders received from 
disiribuiors during May were billed one- 
third due in 45 days, one-third in 60 and 
one-third in 90. Distributors, in turn, ex- 
tended datings to retailers <m quantity pur- 
chases on a basis of one-third in 30 days, 
one- third in 45, and one third in 6<l Thus 
distributors were enabled to finance their 
retailers without tying up their own capital 
since ample lime was allowed distributors 



ODD LOTS: Spices are now being vacuum 
packed; one company ofTers them in glass 
containers, usable as salt shakers when 
empty. . , . Several makers of grocery items 
are offering false faces as premiums; both 
comic-strip folk and movie stars are por- 
trayed. ... A new cake- flour carton has a 
crank-operated metal sifter built in. ... A 
bus system has opened a through. New 
York-Chicago package express rim. using 
special coach t^. . . . A new home mayon- 
naise mixer being promoted by a vegetable 
oil maker is giving mayonnaise manufac- 
turers food for thought 

Vavl R Havw ako 

EDiTOft's Note- Further information on 
any of these items can be had by wrriing us. 
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What Has Been Done to Veterans 



(Continued from page 22) 
cases which did not seem to fall 
under this definition. There was* for 
instance » the case of the veteran who 
served in the Student Army Training 
Corps from October to December, 1918: 
who never left the campus and was 
discharged in good health. 

Three years later he filed a claim for 
compensation, was examined and sent 
to a tuberculosis hospital. He was treat- 
ed there at government expensep got 
$57.50 a month from his war risk in- 
surance and SI 00 a month compensa- 
tion. He died in 1930 after drawing 
$17,010 and his widow gets S30 a month 
and $57.50 a month on his insurance. 

This was the sort of thing to which 
the public objected. It was the sort of 
thing that Congress was aiming at when 
it passed the Economy Act, describing 
the persons who were entitled to service 
pensions and empowering the President 
to issue regulations prescribing how 
those pensions should be paid. 

Under this Act four classes of persons 
were declared eligible for pensions. With 
one exception, all of them were persons 
disabled in active military or naval 
service or the dependents of persons 
killed in such service or who died from 
a service connected disability. The ex- 
ception was for Spanish War veterans, 
past 62 years of age and entitled to 
pension at the rate of $6 a month. The 
bill also fixed November 11. 19!8, as the 
official end of the World Wan 

In accordance with the authority 
given by the Economy Act; President 
Roosevelt issued regulations. They cov- 
ered 27 pages, typewritten, single- 
spaced, and they lopped S4a).000.000 
off the cost of veterans' administration. 
They made this saving in several ways ; 
They cut off practically all pre- 
sumptive cases and dependents of all 
presumptive cases, and eliminated pay- 
ment for non-service disability except 
when that disability was total. 

They threw out prewar occupations 
as a basis for compensation. 

They reduced the pay of veterans 
of any war disabled while in service 
by lowering the base rate from $100 
to $80. If such men were injured after 
the Armistice their compensation was 
to be based on the regular army rate. 

They put the disabled into five classes, 
disability being rated at 10, 25, 50, 75 
or 100 per cent. Previously there had 
been no such groups. 

They discontinued hospitalization for 
acute cases of non-service disability, but 
provided care for permanent cases where 
man was unable to care for himself. 
They increased the pay of Spanish 



War veterans with service connected dis- 
ability to the World War rate. 

They reduced the pay of Spanish 
War veterans with non-service connected 
disability. Veterans of this war who 
were past 62 were to be paid $6 a month 
unless totally disabled. In that case, 
they were to draw $20. 

They reduced the compensation of 
dependents of Spanish War veterans 
whose death was not service connected 
to half the previous rate* 

These regulations caused a tremen- 
dous stir. Nobody who was affected 
liked them. Even the provision raising 
pay of Spanish War veterans was at- 
tacked. Although 70 per cent of the liv- 
ing veterans of this war were on the 
rolls, only a few of them claimed service 
connected disability and records of this 
conflict were so meager that it appeared 
many of them could n*t prove their 
claims no matter how just they were. 

Smaller disabttity allowances 

THE reduction in the number of com- 
pensation ratings also brought com- 
plaint. Under the old law a man rated 
as 45 per cent disabled drew pay on 
the basis of 45 per cent disability. Un- 
der the new grouping this man would 
draw pay on the basis of 25 per cent 
disability and this technicality, added to 
the 20 per cent cut in compensation, 
resulted in sharp reductions. 

As a result of the storm. President 
Roosevelt drew up a second set of regu- 
lations, amending the first, and some- 
what more lenient. 

They reduced the rates only ten per 
cent instead of 20- 

They increased the five-steps in the 
rating schedule to ten-steps. 

They increased the rate for non- 
service permanent total disability from 
$20 to $30. 

They increased the rate for Spanish 
War veterans with total dis*ibility to 
$30 and increased the rate for veterans 
of this war past 62 years old to $15 a 
month. 

They raised the rate of the regular 
establishment from three-eighths to 
one-half the war time rates and pro- 
posed to compensate for injuries in ex- 
peditions conducted in peace time (as 
in Nicaragua) at the war time rates. 

These changes were estimated to re- 
duce the total saving from $460,000,000 
to $410,000,000. 

They did not satisfy Congress. It was 
still fxjssible to show apparent in- 
equities and they were brought forward 
in numbers. 

Congress, of course, was powerless to 



alter these regulations. It had empow- 
ered the President to make them and to 
put them into effect. A way was open, 
however, by which it could nullify them. 
This way had been provided by Presi- 
dent Hoover's pocket veto of the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation Bill 
Included in this measure was the ap- 
propriation for Veterans* Administra- 
tion, It had passed Congress and been 
submitted to President Hoover shortly 
before he left office. When he neglected 
to sign it, it became necessary for the 
new Congress to pass it again if there 
was to be money to operate a large num- 
ber of government establishments. 

By amending this bill to include ap- 
propriations for services which the 
presidential regulations presumably dis- 
continued, it would be possible for Con- 
gress to make the new regulations prac- 
tically inoperative. Several such amend- 
ments were proposed and discussed. 

We need not go into them in detail. 
An effort to follow all the ping-ponging 
step by step is confusing and tedious. 
Out of it all came a compromise between 
the House and the President. This agree- 
ment softened the blow against the pre- 
sumptive cases. It provided, in the first 
place, that the presumptives be kept on 
the rolls at 75 per cent of tlieir old rates 
of compensation until boards appointed 
for the purix)se could study their cases 
and determine how much, if anything, 
they were actually entitled to receive. It 
provided that the de[>endents of pre* 
sumptive cases should be kept on the 
rolls at the old rate; that Spanish War 
veterans. bet%veen the ages of 55 and 61 
should receive SI 5 a month if 50 per 
cent or more disabled. 

It restored the regional offices to the 
Veterans Bureau organization and de- 
creased the total reduction another $40,- 
000,000. 

Under a special and stringent rule 
by the House Rules Committee, this 
proposal passed the House with only 
one change. The steering committee ex- 
tended the period for keeping presump- 
tive cases on the rolls to October 3L 
The tentative date had been September 
30. 

The House compromise did not find 
favor in the Senate- There proposals 
were made — dealing chiefly with pay- 
ments to Spanish War veterans— which 
would have added another $118,000,- 
000 to the President's regulations. It 
appeared that these proixjsais would 
pass. It appeared furthen that if they 
did, the House might abandon its com- 
promise agreement and join the Senate 
in accepting the new figures. 

This was the row that delayed ad- 



New York Has Moved//^ 
to Washington 
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jyiT.LS in Washington are full of 
sale^^nien. seeking I heir bhare of a ihree 
tiillion tlollar market. 

The eltairnian of the board of a Wall Slreel 
hank >iits in an ante-room of the Treasury 
Building — in Washington— wailinp lo ctisrns> 
a technical questiou in tlie Glass-Steagall hill. 

The president of a chain store gronp h in 
Washington for a meeting with executives of 
eontpeting chains — to agree on trade practices 
thai will lueel the approval of the Industrial 
Co n trol A d ni i ii t.st ra t o r. 

1 hon>aHd> id hii^iiir^.^ nieii arc in Watching- 
tcui— the new luK^incjiii capilah Oilier iiitudred;^ 
of thousands who cannot come to U a.shington 
are getting answer§ to their que^tiorii^ from 
NATiON's Business — the one recognized, au- 



tliorilalive inlerjireter nf governmcnl to husii- 
ne^s and hu&ine.^ji to government. Located 
acroE^s from the \\ hiie House, Nation's Busi- 
ness has a uiiiqite advantage in operating at 
the new cenler of aclivitie.*. It ha^^ an advan- 
tage ill experience— j^eventeeo yt*arsi of edi- 
Inrial ccHiccntration on thi?- joli uf keeping 
hu^ines$ men informed of what Iti expect'— 
from governinenL from their owji l>u*inc?is*e> 
and from their coini*elitiir?>. 

More huf^ine^s men j^uhscrihed fur NatIOj's 
Business in May- June ami JuK tliau in any 
months since 1028. 

Ad%eriiser> find NATroN^f? Business increasi- 
ingly pnifilahlc. Y*»u w ill find it profitahle, t<io. 
Ask your own advertising agency or any 
Nation's Business representative to pre?ienl 
a plan for its effective luse. 
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journment. TIituukIi it all the P^dent 
lield tJie whip hand. lie was in a voi^i- 
tion to threaten that, if Congress in- 
creased the appropriation and did not 
at the same time pass a tax measure to 
produce the money, he would veto the 
whole Independent Oflices Bill It seemed 
apparent that friends of the proposed 
changes could not muster sufficient 
votes to override a veto. 

The Congressional Record bulged 
with orator Capitol corridors swarmed 
with lobbyists. Newspapers printed edi- 
torials picturiog Congress as having its 
tail over the line and the blissful amity 
between the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government as ended. 



August, 1933 

Then Congress adjourned. It ap- 
peared an agreement had suddenly been 
reached on the strength of the Presi- 
dent's promise to ameliorate hardships 
and to agree to other changes. 

As a result of this agreement, the final 
regulations carry these provisions: 

Pensions of veterans of the Civil War 
and Indian Wars, and their dependents, 
have been reduced a fiat ten per cent. 

Veterans of the Spanish- American 
War» Boxer Rebellion or Philippine In- 
surrection will receive $15 a month if 
62 years old or more. 

Veterans of these same wars will re- 
ceive $15 a month if 55 years old or 
more and 50 per cent disabled. 
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No veteran of the World War with 
service connected disabilities shall re- 
ceive a reduction of more than 25 ^xt 
cent if he entered the service before 
November U, 1918, 

Compensation of dependents of the 
World War will not be reduced. 

Compensation of dependents of Span* 
ish War veterans whose death was not 
service connected will be cut in half. 

Presumptive cases will be continued 
on the rolls at 75 per cent of the pre- 
vious rate. The future reduction de- 
pends entirely on the boards of review. 

Figures showing the changes in ap- 
propriation made possible by this agree- 
ment appear in the chart on page 22. 



Industry Tries the New Deal 



(Coniinmd from Page 19) 
ment to become embroiled in employer- 
employee controversies, except where 
the Act plainly requires attention to 
the principal code provisions of wages 
and hours. 

The apprehension that the Act would 
be the vehicle for unionization of indus- 
try through the power of Government 
seems to have been largely unfounded, 
at least on the face of the early develop- 
ments. 

It seems likely that the working out 
of the Act. and the appUcation and en- 
forcement of codes, will give to the or- 
ganization of labor unions somewhat 
the same stimulus that has tx?en given 
to the organization and membership 
growth of trade associations, but such 
growth in both cases is the product of 
the basic idea of cooperation, rather 
than the result of intent or action on the 
Government's part. 

A factor obscure in the early stages 
but of growing importance lately is the 
increasing influence of uniform systems 
of cost accounting within industries. In 
lieu of fiat agreements as to prices* it 
seems likely that the codes in most in- 
dustries will simply forbid units within 
the industry from selling belo%v cost. 
That means below their own costs as 
determined by a system of uniform ac- 
counting, rather than below average or 
standard costs for the industry. 

Perhaps the original fears least borne 
out by actual developments have been 
those to the effect that the Act would 
end competition between units within 
an industry. Now the chances seem to 
be that competition will go on the same 
as ever, if, indeed, it will not actually 
be intensified. The only difference is 
that competitive differentials resulting 
from low wages or long hours or sub- 
normal working conditions* will be ruled 
out. Competition hinging upon techni- 



cal proficiency or superior quality may 
be keener than ever. 

Some industries are hesitating to 
file the so-called "partial codes" urged 
by Gen. Johnson who had emphasized 
the need for bringin^^ the largest possi^ 
ble number of industrial plants and em- 
ployees under regulated conditions as 
to hours and wages. Along that line, 
industries have been urged to agree on 
those points, and then have such a 
partial code approved with the idea of 
coming back later with their detailed 
amendments and additional provisions. 

The whole code ties together 

DISCUSSING this plan an important 
producer in one fabricating line said, 
"it is not that we lack confidence in the 
Administration, nor that we want to de- 
lay, But all these provisions are inter- 
dependent and should all rise or fall 
together. We cannot risk increasing 
wages and reducing hours without being 
sure that we have the guaranties which 
will permit us to sustain the prices 
which will have to finance such hours 
and wages. What kind of position would 
we be in if we should get approved a 
pariial code radically changing our 
wage payments, and then perhaps be 
held up for months or for all time- 
without any element of bad faith being 
involved— in obtaining appro%'al of the 
provisions concerning other competi- 
tive practices that vitally influence our 
ability to pay wages?" 

Those who talked a few weeks ago 
about disregarding the Constitution 
have been materially sobered by the 
transition of the plan from the status 
fjf a bill to that of a completed Act. 
When the first serious questions were 
asked about constitutionality, applica- 
tion of the Act to intrastate commerce, 
prosecution of violators and licensing 



provisions there were those who as- 
serted boldly. "The ^institution? What 
has it got to do with it? A moratorium 
has been declared on the Qnistitution." 

That talk is no longer heard around 
the headquarters of the Act*s adminis- 
tration. Procedure is being framed to 
avert troublesome questions of consti- 
tutionality. Code provisions that would 
be most likely to attract challenge on 
such grounds are being examined 
carefully, and those that are most 
doubtful are being sidetracked for the 
time being. 

On the whole, it seems premature now 
to attempt to appraise the results to 
which all this amazing ferment ulti- 
mately may lead All that is eligible so 
far is an impression of what actually 
has happened to date. An Act has been 
passed, better than the tumult surround- 
ing its birth might have suggested. An 
administrarion has been set up* more 
energetic and skillful than hasty gov- 
ernmental endeavors usually arc. Codes 
of fair competition are Ix ing filed, more 
carefully drawn than would seem likely 
by the time given them. Industry is act- 
ing, more iiarmoniously and swiftly 
than its leaders once thought possible. 

If the present pace is maintained, it 
seems safe to say that the majority of 
important, interstate, producing and 
fabricating industries wilJ Ik: (iperating 
under officially approved codes before 
snow flies. 

In the meantime, before the codes 
have been put in operation, the forces 
which the Act hoped to set in motion 
are actually moving. Wages are being 
increased. Employment is being spread. 
The Department of Labor estimates 
that 1,600.000 men have been put to 
work since the end of March. Unem- 
ployment relief rolls in the large indus- 
trial centers are showing the first ap- 
preciable shrinkage in four years. 
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THESE CJJ. LOCAL OFFICES WILL 
WELCOME YOUR INQUIRY 

Akron - Albany ^ Altooito ^ Amarillo 
Mhevitf* ^ AHonIa ^ Auguito Btittimor* 
Bay SKore ^ Beoumont ^ leckley 
fiinghamton ^ Birmingham ^ Ballon 
Bridgeport ^ Bronx BrOf^ktyn ^ Buffolo 
Caitiden ^ Choflesfan <- Cbgrlottv ^ CKicogo 
CincmnqH-'Clorkibyrg'*Clflvii1dnd<^CDlumbid 
ColMmbus ^ Dalloi ^ Dayton ^ Denver 
Det Moines ^ Osfrort ^ CI Foio ^ irie ^ Forf 
Woyn« Fort Worth f resn«> Ol«n£ FolU 
Greeniboro ^ Creanvilla ^ Hagerttown 
Harriiburg -^^ Karlfard ^ H«mj>Meod ^ Hoijtton 
Hunlingtpn ^ Indiortopolis jackfonvin* 
Jamaica - Jomt^lov^'n - Jerisy Gify ^ Johnipn 
City KaniQ^ Cvfy ^ Knoxvill* Lexington 
Lincoln -- LiTHe Rock ^ lot Angeles 
Lovitville Moncheiter - Memphii - Miami 
Milwaukee Minneapoiti Manlgomery 
Montpelier^Mt. Vernon - Noihville- Nework 
New Haven ^ New Orleans New York 
Nprfolk Okldhamo City-^ OmaKa ^Orlando 
Fa ter« on — Feorio - Perlh Am boy 
Fhilodelphia Pilt^burgh ^ Parlland, Me. 
Poftlond, Ore. Pouglikeeptie ^ Providence 
ftoleigh «^ Reading ^ Reno Richmond 
Roanoke ^ Rochester ^ Sacromenio 
Sh Gvorgo ^ St. Louis ^ Soil Lake City ^ Son 
Antonio <^ Son Diego ^ San Froncifco 
Son Joie Scronran Seattle Spokane 
Springfield ^ Stocklon - Syrocuie ^ Tompo 
Toledo TuCiOn Tulso Utico ^ Wosliingron 
Wotertown ^ Wheeling ^ White Plains 
Wichita ^ Wllkei<Borre Youngitown. 



Executive Offices; 



One Park Ave., New York 



Years' 
Experience 

C. I. T. KNOWS 
FINANCING 



C. L T. has successfully financed the sale on credit of several biltions 
of dollars worth of diverse products* In the rnachinery ond equtpment 
field, our experience extends back many years. 

We believe thol at this time more than ever manufocturers and mer-» 
chants need C I. T/s cooperation so that credit will be given to the right 
people, collections will be followed through properly, and costly mis- 
takes avoided. We lay stress on the volue of our long experience 
becouse we feel it has taught us how to get results. 

At no time has C. L T. Financing Service included as many liberal and 
attractive features as are currently offered* C, L T/s system of efficient 
Local Offices^ functioning in every important territory, are affording 
clients frequent proof of how CUT. Service helps to cut costs and 
build profit on instalment volume. 

If your firm sells a line of stondard machinery or industrial equipment, 
suitable for deferred poyment selling, phone our nearest office for aC J.T» 
representative. Have him explain what C« 1. T. Service con do for you. 



Commercial Investment Trust 

^^^= incorporated 

— • ' ^'Bankers to industry Every where' 
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Afrilmf^d Operafing Compon/es with Head Offices in New Yorjlc — Chrcogo — Son froncisco — Toronto, Conodo* 

Afso Comptefeiy Functioning local finance Offices in the Principal Cities 
Umf of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION — CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $70,000,000 



Things Talked about in Wall Street 

By a Staff Writer of nation^s BUSINESS 



New York, Jltly 11 
t5/ DIVIDE Wall Street into two 
/ groups, the bankers and the bro- 
^ kers and, of course, they overlap 
but you can say this: 

The bankers with the Glass-Steagall 
law and the still untried Securities Act 
have had plenty to worry about and a 
fair amount of time in which to worry. 

The brokers with four and five million 
share days, with a public eager to buy 
and sell not only securities but commod- 
ities of every sort have been too busy to 
worry about the future effects of legis- 
lation. In June of this year more shares 
were sold on the New York Stock Ex- 
change than in any previous June in its 
history and more than in any month 
except October, 1929. 

Deposit insurance 

ABOUT the time the new Bank Act 
became a law and for a few days there- 
after there was much talk that some of 
the larger banks in New York and per- 
haps in other metropolitan centers 
mig:ht withdraw from the Federal Re- 
serve system and go their own ways 
under state charters. The reason given 
was disapproval of the defxxsit insur- 
ance feature of the bill Outwardly, that 
talk soon died down, but there were 
murmurs of discontent and quiet dis- 
cussion of the possibility. Most com- 
ment was that there was no escaping the 
Government and that if deposits were 
to be insured, the tendency of the banks 
would be to get in rather than to get 
out of the Reserve system. 

New York to pay heavily 

NEW YORK banks would, of course, 
be the largest contributors to the guar- 
anty fund. It was figured that 20 per 
cent of the whole amount would come 
from New York and that the Chase 
would contribute about five per cent. 

Banks are liquid 

WITH the new banking law and the 
new Securities Act full of uncertainties 
and awaiting interf^elation. there was 
no tendency on the part of bankers to 
look favorably upon commercial risks. 
As a result, their June 30 statements 



showed an almost unprecedented liquid- 
ity. Cash holdings were heavy and gov- 
ernment securities, particularly short 
term, were large. The Bankers Trust 
Company, with $657,000,000 of depos- 
its, had $323,CK)0.0*J0 in governments 
and $127,000,000 in cash. 

The Continental Bank & Trust Com- 
pany in announcing its position not only 
put down in ciistomary form its re- 
sources and liabilities but listed its "first 
line liquid assets," which included cash 
and due from banks, call loans to bro- 
kers, governments, New York State and 
City bonds and other marketable secu- 
rities and set the total of $44,000,000 
against its deposits of S46.000.000. 

Long-term governments 

WHAT interest would the United States 
Government have to pay on a long term 
loan, say 20 years? There's a good deal 
of speculation on this point and so far 
no real test has been made. Guesses run 
from three to four per cent and 
bankers are wishing that the Govern- 
ment would shift some of its short terms 
to long and give them a better line on 
what the price of money is likely to be. 

Commodity Trading 

THE new Commodity Exchange which 
opened the other day offers facilities 
for future trading in rubber, silver, silk, 
hides, copijer and tin. Cotton, grain, 
cocoa, coffee, sugar and butter and eggs 
will be traded in on their own exchanges. 

One brokerage firm lists these com- 
modities in which it will execute orders: 



Rye 


Silver 


Cocoa 


Wheat 


Tin 


Hides 


Com 


Copper 


Lard 


Oats 


Rubber 


Builcr 


Barley 


Sugar 




Flax 


Q>(Tee 


Silk 


Cotian 


Cotton Seed Oil 





A pretty broad list, but still it doesn*t 
include wo*il which may be dealt in at 
the Wool Association of the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 



Prices in dollars and gold 

A COMMON question is this: 

•Has the dollar gone down or prices 
gone up?" 



Or put it another way. 

"If we'd stuck to the gold standard, 
where would wheat be now?" 

The July National City Bank Bulle- 
tin made this answer: 

U is a misinterpretation of the situation 
to assume that the depreciation of the dol- 
lar in Ihc foreign exchanges has been princi* 
pally responsible for the price advance. 
Sentimentally it has had an important in- 
fiuence, since it mea^sures the expectation of 
inflation; but its direct effect is very lim- 
ited, . . . 

The Federal Reserve Board has made a 
study of the price of six staples important 
in international trade which shows that be- 
tween February and the end of May they 
rose 30 per cent in British sterling quota- 
tions, and 60 per cent in this country. This 
rise in British prices, which has been inde- 
pendent of currency fluctuations inasmuch 
as the gold value of sterling showed little 
^^ariation between the dates given, is evi- 
dence of Uie genuine basis for the improve- 
ment, derived from the low stocks of manu- 
factured goodB, reduced surpluses of raw 
materials, and improved demand 

Tke seller bewares 

BECAUSE of the Securities Act invest- 
ment houses are treading on eggs in 
their published statements of new is- 
sues. The other day the Wall Street 
Journal carried an announcement that 
the International Mining Conx)ration 
"desires to record" the offering of some 
shares **by means of a prospectus** 
which can be had from the Corporation 
or from its agents, Lehman Brothers. 

At the top of the advertisement was 
this: 

This advertisement appears as a matter 
of record only and is under no ciraim- 
stances to be con^sinied as an offering of 
these shares or warrants, or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy any of such shares or 
warrants. The ofTering is made only by the 
prospectus. 

And at the bottom this: 

No dealer^ salesman or any other person 
is authorized by International Mining 
Corjjoraiion Or by Lehman Brothers its 
agent in connection with the offering to 
give any information or to make any rep- 
resentations other than those contained in 
the prospectus, and no person is entitled 
to rely upon any information or representa- 
tion not contained therein. 

or Man Prospectus seisms to be the 
security salesman of today. 
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Mr. Blodgett 
of Wisconsin was 
"from Missouri 



The Depression Army Moves to War 
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MVmi be had been 
"shoii'U ercrytb/'ug" he selected 

IRON FIREMAN 

Automatic Coal Firing 



% Am- 1 hitie* Mr. 

KtfiUl^: fhi- lt\* 

^lynrii l 11 r htrmrd 

that MiciiviiiNii; i.Jnp4:»rLKiit 
had hjppcncd tt» boilc^r 
lirinK asd thit Iron Firc- 
nim oH'ncD ^crc enjoying 

(imicct hcitini; condit^cPD?^.. 
bo hr invf^iifEited — nor 
only Iron Firt-maA hui 
d^cr^ Qtli«:r kind cif Arinj^ 
dutiLC. He wc!(i( jflto the 
ruAUfi.'jce huiU\\i\tL. suhicti with « 6nc tooth 
M^tMM, U'ucocLiiQ comb. As a ffe^iift^ two 
jrt>n Frr«it]a,n Automat jc 
colt hurtitr^ were ]n:%iiiU<iJ 
ill the Kewirie« Boilcff ii the ]n%ufance iSuilditij:. 

Formtr futrt hilU had av^rt|;f:d $2300 a ^eium. 
After m^iSLlfini; Inm fift^man. fuel foijli averiKeii 
S 1^*00, or a saving of $?00 a >cir, it fuel coit rcdijc- 
thm of 50 p(?r cent. "In »ddiiitin to she in 
fuel ciiiif." n riffi; Mr. BfmfjjcrT, "Ve fij-* mjtintatncd 
« more ur ' i wejithrr. 

|[ #;rdt , the Iron 

FirciiiAn I J i ■ ..r.i. ... ^ : ./jjcs when 

it ii fo fictei^) lo Hfttch opirrAtariK cu.tt^," 

Anyone who pij"* fwdi bilb eiiher lor i rej^idence* 
htiiidingt inuitution, or husine^s eniefprisc, if 
in^iicd lo write ti^ ttir free Jittratwre unci for « free 
^ufvc^y ul h\s fuvl ind hrmit c<»^t^. 
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AUTOMATIC COAL BUiNER 



FRON HUEMAK MAX-UFACTURING CP 
\m W 106tli Street, Gev«Ui4, OJuo. 
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(Continued from page SO) 
duty with the Corps, there were some 
8,000 Army enlisted men so enijaged on 
July L These included fion-commis- 
sioned officers and enlisted men. Pay of 
the latter is about $17.86 a month— less 
than that of the forest r>' workers they 
heli> supervise, incidentally. A rough. 
consCTvaUve average of the pay of en- 
listed men and non-commissioned offi- 
cers might be struck at S20. This would 
add 8160,000 to the monthly pay roll 

Totalling tht*se items^and it should 
be remembered that thuy are rough and 
unofficial approximations— we have a 
monthly pay roll of some $13.500XH"W). 
To this should be added salaries of the 
headquarters group in Washington. 

Chief among the other costs of the 
Corps is food. The ration allowance for 
each of the workers is 33 cents a day, 
which would bring the monthly grocery 
bill for 314,fK)0 men to $3,108,600, 

Clothing, equipment, shelter^ trans- 
portation, hospitalization and the nu- 
merous other items incident to keeping 
such an army in the field doubtless will 
bring the total mtmthly cost somewhere 
near Budget Director Ctouglas' estimate 
of 820,000.000. The War Department's 
official list of purchases of major items 
for the first two months of the Cx)rps' 
existence, for instance, totalled S7,220,- 
266. It included articles ranging from 
2.275 motor trucks and 300 passenger 
cars to 2,500,000 yards of denim. It did 
not include the much -discussed toilet 
kits or other items purchased by agen- 
cies other than the War Department. 

Transportaltott is costly 

TRANSPORTATION provides an 
other costly item. Some 55,000 of the 
workers, for example, were sent from 
the cast coast to camps in the Far West. 
Up to July 1, 211 special trains had 
beien handled, carrying a total of 64,196 
men. The vast amount of freight haul- 
age necessary adds to the transporta- 
tion bill which remains unesti mated at 
thi^^ writing. 

W'hat the total cost of this project 
will be there is no way of knowing as 
yet. If it is carried forward for the full 
two years authorized by law it may 
reach or exceed the half-billion dollar 
figure Mr Douglas indicated in hear- 
ings. That sum would represent an ex- 
jienditure more than a third greater 
than the cost of the Panama Canal. 

The monetary returtjs from this in- 
vestment are as difficult to estimate as 
its cost. There is no way of arriving at 
an exact figure of the benefits to the na- 
tion s forests. 

Fire losses should be reduced, at least 
until new growths obscure the fire lanes 



and trails the forest army clears. Works 
such as lookout towers, fire guard cabins 
and so forth will be more 
One i*stimate puts the annual , , . 
in fire losses at $18,000,000. 

The reforestation work also will add 
thousands of acres to the timbered nn 
tional resources and so increasf the 
future annual timber crop yii'ld. 

Fltjod control, sfjil erosion and pest 
control work will add their valutas. It is 
im^xissible, of course, to reduce the re- 
turns from such work to dollars and cents 

It is even more dilficuit to estimate 
the intangible values of the project. 
What is it worth to the nation, for in- 
stance, to have more than a quarter of 
a million youths taken from the stret^t 
corners and placed at tasks which should 
return them to their homes habituated 
to manual labor and in bt*iter physical 
health? Something, no doubt, in lessened 
crime bills as well as in the men's in- 
creased potential military value. 

Helping relief agendes 

MORE tangible is the shifting of a load 
from local relief agencies. The vast *aa- 
jorily of the men are allotting §25 :jf 
their monthly pay to their dt^iTtmdenis 
at home. On July U for instance, the 
Government mailed out 30(J,(XX) pay 
checks, totalling S^%250.0O0, to the men's 
families, This money, as well as the bulk 
of the other exr>enditures, is plowed back 
into industry and trade almost immedi- 
ately. 

The transjx^rting of men and freight 
has aided the railroads, for example, 
and the vast purchases of supplies have 
helped to stimulate business. 

While thesc^ benefits are both wide 
spread and substantial, it is patent that 
they are being achieved at heavy cosl 
to the nation 5 taxpayers. As an unem- 
ployment relief measure, the fortist army 
is costing the country some S833 a yeai 
for each u( the 300,000 men it is in- 
tended to benefit. 



Leipzig Trade Fair 

LITTLE afTe*cted by the depression, 
the Leipzig Trade Fair continues to at- 
tract exhibitors and buyers from all 
parts of the world. According to the 
oflicial a'[X>rt, just issued, some 155,- 
000 buyers from nearly 70 countries 
attended the Spring Fair. 

The Fair included 6,292 exhibits rep- 
resenting ever>' phase of industrial life. 
The refKtrt notes that many of the visit- 
ing buyers have remained in Germany 
lo follow up busint^s contacts made at 
the Fair. 



The Market 
Business Foreets 



Guaranty Trust Company 

of New York 

MAIN OrFtCE FIFTH AVE, OFFICE MADISON AVE, OFFICE 

imBwamdwMf Fifth Ave, #t Mth St. Madison A vs. At gOth St, 

LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 



Condensed Statement, June 30^ 1933 



RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand^ in Federal Reserve Bank» 

and due from Banks and Bankers . * . $ 249332,3(^*^4 



U, S, Government Bonds and Certificates. 482,920,173.19 

Public Securities 75,975,692.67 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank , . . . 7,800,000.00 

Other Securities 24,975,205.41 

Loans and Bills Purchased ....... 491,098,292,13 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages , . . . 2,655,085.74 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches * 6,985,873.89 

Credits Granted on Acceptances . .... §3,214,878.18 

Bank Buildings . - , . . . . 14,202,829.83 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 5.954,375.91 



$1,445,114,707.89 



LIABILITIES 

Capital $ 90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits .... 7,266,269,98 

$ 267,266,269.98 



Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 

Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. .... 6,940,262,61 

Acceptances * 83, 214,878. 18 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills . 72,102.00 



Deposits .$1,054,343,334.79 

Outstanding Checks . . 33,277,860.33 

1,0S7,621,195.12 
$1,445,114,707.89 



CHAflLES M, SABIN. OiAlfmAn WIU.IAM C. POTTta Pir«iJd«n1 

DIRECTORS 



(CmUinued from page 40} 
dependent owners; no central buying 
offices, versed in present day practices, ' 
so disconciTting to national manufac- 
turers, such as con*iignment selling, long 
discounts and profitless concessions of a 
hundred and one varieties. You simply 
sell direct to the camp owners. 

Another almcist unheard of situation 
today exists in this tourist camp 
market, There are no ^tIous credit 
f>roblems. These independent touriint 
camp owners, living on the premisc*s, ad- 
here to that now almost obsolete idea of 
buying '*for cash." 

Itow long this setup will last cannot 
be predicted, but right now, these at- 
tractive assets of the tourist camp in- 
dustry and market should stir up srjme 
responsiveness from manufacturers on 
the alert for new and profitable out- 
lets; modern large scale outlets cater- 
ing t(j .'iO,(KK).f)f)0 rjersoos yearly, and 
when they are in a holiday, sj:>ending i 

Oddly enough, excepting those in the 
buildinji and lumber industries, the ^ 
average manufacturer has failed to 
recognize the real possibilities in this 
gigantic tourist camp industry Only a 
few nationally known manufacturer^ 
have assiduou'iiy cultivated it with na 
lion-wide selling camr>aigns. 

The well built and pro^xirly etjuipped 
tourist camp reprtisents an investment 
of at least S250 a cottage without furn 
ishings and equipment, Compl^" " 
equipjied, a cottage entails an avi : i. 
cost of $925. The addition of restaurant, 
filling station, garage ser\*ice. grocery, 
showerSp swimming pool and similar 
services brings the investment in^many 
of these camp^ to more than S5<).fKKJ 
Not a bad i>rosr>ect f(jr the l)uildmg and 
lumber tradi^ in these lean years. 

As to the manufacturers of rt^ile 
prriducts, the one national company 
which has done an outstanding promo- 
tion job in this tourist camp market is 
Tht^ Continental Oil Company, IX'nver, 
Colo. This organization has surveyed 
the entire tourist camp field from coast 
to coast. Through its O>noco Travx^l 
Bureau. Ointtnenial Oil Ctimiiiiny pro 
vnlr^-; frtv cftttage camp manuals fivr 
1 manuals, it lists 

I.. ... . 

Qjco-Cola IS anotiwr national con- 
a^rn which has not neglectetl this tour- 
ist camp market Ctilgate Palmolive 
Pirt Ccmipany and U^ver Brothers are 
rmw devoting extmsive sales effort as 
are a number of leadmg manufactti' 
But there is opportunity for pK . , 
more. And these days, no manufacturer 
can afford to ignore a binania 



Q£ORaC O. ALLEN V4e«-Cf)arrm^. Bi^Uth- 
Am«rtcin Tobioeo CompAoy, timitvcf. 
And Pr«td«nl, Dakm Pow«r i^ofn^^i 
W ATreRflURV , . Prafiilwn!, P»fin»ifttfirtui 
RAHroAd Coft^pftnjr 

eo wARD J BERWIND ChJirfron nf Ibm Board , 
B«n»irvd«Wbtta Coal Mining (ktm(M«ty 

W. PAlEN CONWAY .... Vca>^r«i*tlwit 

CHAJ«.£S P COOPER . . , Vio^itidtnl. 

HENRY a OAt TON of PmkMnd^.m^hm 

A Cofnpinif 

JOHH W DAVIS . . , <rf Dtvli pDik W*rdw^l 
Qm^iim A Htmi 

HENRY W. d» FOREST 

ARTHUR C DORRANCC . Pr«iKt«nt C*nnptMit 
Soup Gompttty 

EDWAAD O. tXirriELD Pf«*.dfnr, 
TNi Pnfd«fttt4t lrnMtane# Oan^Mmy ol Am«PiC4 
CKARLE3 E. DUNLAP Prvkxtent, BfrwiiyJ' 
W^fl• CoAl Mining C«fti|Mny 
MARSH Ai t riFiD . , . d Fitfd, Qtor« A Co. 
LEWIS . . P«r*»W«nt. 

Th* ..t^inttfCttfvi Hmm fork 
ROBERT uoLlET flMlClll4« 

PHILIP a GOSSLER ^m*0mt, 

OoiumbiA Om a Elactfic Corportt»on 

EUGENE a ORACE - . . Prw^»6m 

BmM*mi 8M Corporal M»n 



W. A.HARRIMAN U ■ ■ mt 

^- '\i 

JOHN A. HAJ^TFORD Ptm' ^1 
Ali«nt>c « P*c ' .nf 
OAVID F. HOUSTON Pf«>d- iaI 
Lifo In*ur4iic« CofTUM' . « < totk 
CORNE1.IUS F. KELLEY Prot.dont. 

An^ndA Coopor Miitma Co, 
THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P, MofQin A Co 
CLARENCE H. MACK AY P^oo^dwit 
C<}mfnortial Cibk*-PotUI T«««{|r«|ili Sy«tom 
RICHARO e. MELLON Prt«*d«nt, 
Moiro^ N«t>or%4l Bknh, Pitt»l»uroH 
GRAYSON M^, MURWY 

of a M.*P. Murphv A Co 
WILLIAM C. POTTER . i*>ot 

LANSING P. REEO . , otOav.» '^'i 

QEORGE C ROOSEVELT di K^.*«.v . 
CHARLES H SAB* N . O^mon o4 1 t ' 
MA*^ .'. ^OAN , . K jei^ 

VA. SNYDER Hm»i$ 

EUu! . A lETSON , V *Pr.. font 

JOSEPH R WAN , Ptm ^fy 

STEVENSON E. WARD tUAtim 
CORNELIUS VANDEABILT WHITNEY 

BonA» 

GEOflOE WHITNEY . olj P Morgon A 
THOMAS WILLIAMS of L T. Wirl»«(m A Sons 





Questions the Bank Bill Raises 



Yon* re Making Good 
for Them , . - . . ^ 

' - it H a hii; jivh 
— prtrviiiinif fiir ytnir family S 
ftrt^nml hjipptnc^^ And well 
beings So much hi||t;cr rhc 
}vh of prLividiri]£ for ilii-ir 
fiituTv that wiin' men citll un 
Lif^r In^ursincr ta Kelp. I- 
your fumity iuUy pru^ltctcJ' 




jo JIN H A Of. K 1 N <> 1 J k % H t K 1^ A U 
/or /amjl^r fircHtecitan. 



N. «. M 



★ ★ ★ 



Under 



the 

Recovery Act 

< < . each inthiiilry can lake ad- 
vantage of enlarged i>p[>i>rluni- 
tici* by working: together. 

Trade Associations 

. . , are now heiii^ organized, 
reorpanixed and expanded. 

lVrh.ii>!^ ymir inttuHtry i*. loukiiiK 
for iiiromnttifin oti how to orgiiiii/4^, 
how !« tiiiiinrp 3 tr;i(1** as^oi'iiiiion* 
%vhat i^hould he uiutert^kiMK 

Or jH^rliiifi'* your irnlu^iry i- Inokmg 
f*>i' a ciiitahte tnuir iiTMiriiilMiti ex- 

e4!l]|jve. 

Wf* fan h<*li> you d»*vt»toi> 0 ron- 
^struftivr propnini for your iritlu?*iry 
— can help yi>ii find ihe iratk* ai!*i>- 
riution ex ecu live jau need. Wrile— 

Chamber cif C'oninirrcc of the IL Si. 



★ ★ ★ 



i Continued from page 48} 
estate are perTiiitit^, but under new and 
sharper reiilnctions. A further step to 
divorce the business of dealinK in se- 
curities from that of commercial bank- 
ing is found in the sectirm that, after a 
year from the date of the enactment of 
the bill, no person, firm or corporation 
engaged in issuing or selhng securities 
may engage "in the business of receiv- 
ing deposits subject to check." This pro- 
vision would directly affect the large 
private banking houses. Under the New 
\'ork law they have not been subject to 
examination since they received no de- 
(X)sits of less than S7,5fXJ, 

One of the main purposes of the Act, 
a^T expressed by Senator Glass, is to pre- 
vent the use of Federal Reserve credit 
speculative purposes. In addition to 
[ quiring the divorce of security affili- 
ate's and restricting the right of banks to 
deal in securities for their own account, 
limitations are placed upon the making 
of brokers' loans, Morec>ver. the Federal 
Reserve Board is authorized to penalise 
member banks which engage in specula- 
tive operations, by denying them the 
privilege of loans at the reserve banks. 

The new Act also widens the powers 
of the national banks to establish 
branches. In genera! the law now pro- 
vides that whatever a state bank may 
do a national bank established within 
that state may als<^ do. This extension 
of branch banking is not considerable. 
More than half the population of the 
United States lives in these six states: 
New York, Pennsylvania^ Iliinois^ Ohio, 
Texas and California. Of these, only 
California permits state-wide branch 
banking. Yet the step is toward, rather 
than away from, branch banking. 

A step on tht^ same path is the rtcog- 
nition and regulation of group banking. 

These are major provisions of the 
bill which concern the business public. 
Other sections deal more specifically with 
the internal management of the banks. 

Of these the section which most dis- 
turbs the bankers is that which author- 
ises the Comptroller of the Currency, in 
the case of national banks, or the Fed- 
eral Reserve Agent in the case of state 
member banks, to remove any director 
or officer who in his opinion has vio- 
lated any law or has continued "un- 
safe or unsound" practices. The ''un- 
safe or unsound" phrase seems to many 
bankers to give to federal authorities 
a dangerous, almost an autocratic, pow- 
er over banks in the Federal Reserve 
system— and the whole tenor of the bill 
is to send banks into the system. What 
may seem "unsafe and unsound" to one 
banker in one section may, they suggest, 
be both safe and sound to another bank- 
er in another section. 



With other provisions of the neifc^ law 
which affect the banks internal man- 
agement there will probably be criticism 
but not violent opixisition. That mem- 
ber banks must have not less than five 
nor more than 25 directors; that direc- 
tors should own a substantial amount 
of the stock; that the double liability 
to national bank stockholders should be 
removed in view of the deposit guaranty 
— ail of these seem reasonable. 

The removal of the double liability 
clause for stix:kholders of national bank 
will make holding such stock more at 
tractive. Nor is there likely to be 
op|X)sition to the clause requiring that 
national banks should have a capital 
of at least S50.()00 in communities of 
6,fKX* or less and in communities from 
6.0(10 to 50Sm a capital of SIOO,(X)0 
or more. In still larger cities the mini- 
mum is to be S2CX),CMX). 

The effect on business 



I HAVE tried to set forth some of the 
major provisions of this new bank act 
as it applies to the customers of the 
bank and as it relates to the banks' own 
internal economy. There is a bigger 
question which can only be answered 
speculatively. 

What does it mean as r^ards our 
American ways of doing business? 

Time only will answer that. 

1 f I were to guess I would say : 

L That the dei:K>sit guaranty clauses 
will drive practically every bank into 
the Federal Reserve system, so that we 
shall increasingly have a centralized 
banking system under control from 
Washington. 

2. That branch banking will increase, 
that the small community bank under 
individual management will disappear. 

3. That commercial, investment and 
savings banking will be more and more 
separated. Investment banking under 
the GlasS'Steagall Act and under the 
new securities bill has a period of re* 
adjustment ahead of it. Under the new 
Act» savings funds in member banks 
will, of course, share in the guaranty 
and mutual savings banks may also 
come into the Reserve system. 

4. The future of real estate banking is 
uncertain. Banks in the Federal Reserve 
system will find fewer opportunities in 
that field; the Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations can only handle a part, the 
Government is in the held. 

These last paragraphs are highly 
speculative, but it*s not too much to 
say that with the new securities law, 
with the GlasS'Steagall Act, with the 
entrance of the Government still fur- 
ther into farm and home lending, bank- 
ers will have to learn a new set of rults. 



y 
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^|^TAi5 is one of a series 
of editorials iiTittm by 
leading advertising mm 
an the general subject of 
advertising 



The Public 
Has a Mighty 
Short Memory 



WHEN the gale hit business, 
many an advertising appropri- 
^ at ion had to be triple-reefed — 

not a few had to be stripped to bare 

poles. 

As blue patches appear in the 
business skies it will pay executives 
to reflect on what a short-lived niem- 
ory the public has. 

The sooner advertising is set to 
work again, the smaller will be the 
loss caused from poor public mem- 
ory. No one can possibly measure 
how long public recognition of a 
trade mark or a ser\nce can last with- 
out advertisings- but the business 
that doesn^t start prodding memory 
just as soon as possible is taking a 
big chance. 

Advertising appropriations don't 
necessarily have to start now at the 
high point of boom times. Advert is* 
ing is for sale today at bargain fig- 
ures — bargains that are bigger for 
the immediate buyers. Advertising 
that resumes before competitive ad- 
vertising, gets the bonus of an in- 
valuable head start. 

I t would have been a fool's counsel 
to urge all business to keep up ad- 
vertising during the worst times. It 
is equally foolish to advise a former 
advertiser to put off getting before 
his public again until he has a nice, 
fat surplus — the public has too many 
things to think of to remember a 
business that doesn't make a bid for 
its remembrance. 

H. L, WHITTEMORE 

Richardson, Alley d Richards Co. 



CCOUNTING 

the profession that paijs 

Thousands neefJ^iJ. Abuut I2,y00 
Certified Public Accountants m 
IT, S, Many amtk $:i.Ot>y tu $2U,oaa. 
We tmln ycju UiorDug^hly at home 
in y^"»ur spiire time for P. A. ex* 

krtUiWli^dge unnecejisary — w© 
par© yoiJ from E^round up* oa 
L raining ig s\ipff raised by Wm. B, 
Ca-Htrnholz^ A» M,, P, A., aaatsted 
by slaff t)f C, P, A.'s, L«w ^mt— 
f ;tsy U^rmn, Write now for valuatite 
(j4-pago book, "AcTOiintancy, thu 
Profesaiod that Pays/* fre^. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 



bee-line to prosperity 

Brislid, Knglaiitl^ ss^ thiiving. The 
Devel opine Hi Board* L Bristol 
Briflj'fi mdy have scjme success- 
ful iiiea iuY y<Hi. Why iiui write? 





A litiitliifiCiilf^lic^tl Addrt^aii 

VouVr near thr White Hcnisi.', Trt-js- 
II ry , alt Go vpr ti m t- n t \\ w WtW hrs, T hivi- 
If p and Shi>ppiiig t^Litncts. when you 

WILURDMOTEt 

H , P . ^*0M K 1 1 1 »" . ^'^ f « i^* tn ^ Dirt- ft of 
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Millions of Dollars Saved 

in 1932 by the owners of 37 billion dollars 

worth of property insured in Mutual Companies 



EVERV property owner knows 
that it is vitally necessary to 
t.ikc advantage of every sensible 
economy to help balance the sit* 
uation brought about by high 
taxes and low income, 

Muiua! fire insurance has 
brought 3 practical method of re- 
ducing one Important overhead 
cost, to hundreds of thousands 
of property owners. 

With the same initial premium 
rates as other types of insurance 
companies, mutual companies 
have returned millions of doUars 
in dividends to policyholders 
every year for many years* 

These dividends arc made 
possible by care in selecting 
risks; by strict economy in op- 
eration; by inspection of prop- 
erties and expert technical advice 
to policyholders in fire preven- 
tion methods, 

The seventy- four member 
companies of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 




have returned over $43»U0Q,0()() 
to their policyholders in 
dividends in the past 
three years. Six Federa- 
tion companies are over 
10(J years old. All of them 




are sounds well managed rhHMid*mtiM** 

companies. nun Xfmiu&f Hf^ Utmr- 

aiirf (. 0mfimmif> and lA# 

lo any property a m^ncem Mutmat a m^nt*. 



owner interested in reducing 
his insurance costs, a 
list of Federation com- 
panies will be of practi- 
cal value- 
Write for a list today 
and an interesting out- 
line of the mutual plan 
of insurance. 



MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 



Ht Tim hrf. 

I S M! B 4 \ r h 



An American Institution 



WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET- 



FedcritiOQ of Mutu«) Fire ttiitirince Companiei. 

RiMm 2102—230 Ncrll) Micbifau Avcoue, Chicago, Illinoii, 

GcollemcD; Kindly ieod me « litt ol Federation cflnjpuoiei— il»o i full explani- 
unn df the operiUon and bctieAli of m^tuAl hit intuMiuic. 



ISO YEAUS OF StVCCESSFVL OPEfiATfON TEiiTiFY TO THE SOUNDS ESS Of THE MUTUAL PLAN OF INSURANCE 
IVhen ttritinff FtnEJiAttoK or Mvtimi. Fi»it IjeiniANCJt CowPANiKi fUait mrntntn Xatton'i Bviiwn 



STEP FROM 



^^^HE NOISY OUTDOOR TRAFFIC INTO 




QUIET 

smoothly riding 
^ELEVATORS 



r II t: S T E V K N s 1* u R I JN ♦ * a c k ^ t ii k \ u i v u n u m j > ■ • 

TUe? We»l:i«g;Lou«c Elevutorts of iht* Bte%L'its lioU-l iii ChH';i|r«J urt- ijuietly 
i^ervrng tltnit^aiitis oC giietitt^ ever^' day. One <pf ihr y^mltTs Ijirgt'^t iiiiigniri- 
cent holds, tbe Sleveoft, m tUelf, k tt rcniarkabk e^jiiiiple cif ibe result 



Siirli f iuiirort reflects modern service. It makes 
a gouil iniprcssion at oiiro. But quiet t*levalor 
operiilion h llie rei^ult ofat t urate elci trical and 
luechauical eugiiieeriiig , . . the most eflTicient 
control of" power, We&tinghoyse eiigiiieera have 
1 1 eve loped elevatiir;* to their most tomplete mod* 
rrii day eonceptkm. 

There is every hidicatioii that building owners 
\^ill Boon fiml themselves past the low price 
rernodeHng period. Never before have fine 
elevators been available at such low prices, 

WestiriijiHnise En^ineerfi make a 8[»eeial analysis 
<>r the \ertical transportation problems of each 
building that is referreti to lliem, Throu*iii their 
recommendations many buihling managements 
have been ab!e to make Hiibslantial savings in 
elevator operation and maintenance* 



Westinghouse 



Electric Elevators 



